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OF THE 


Travelers - Insurance - Company 


CHARTERED 1863. (STOCK.) LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


JAMES G, BATTERSON, President. 
Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1899. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, - - - = = $1,000,000.00, 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, four per cent. Life Department. .... .$18,007,596.00 

1,510,090.17 Reserve for Reinsurance, Accident Dep't ..... 1,399,372.80 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage, Real Estate.... 5,785,923.99 Present Value Installment Life Policies. ..... 507,044.00 

Interest accrued but not due .. 261,279.62 | Reserve for Claims Resisted for Employers... 430,101.55 

Loans on Collateral Security secceeecesece 1,182,827.64 Losses in Process of Adjustment.............. 220,243.33 

Loans on this Company’s Policies. ............ 1,175,489.24 | Life Premiums paid in Advance......... ..... 35,267.68 

Deferred Life Premiums. . . 324,697.95 | Special Reserve for Unpaid Taxes, Rents,etc.. 110,000.00 

Premiums Due and Unreported on Life Policies 251,120.97 | Special Reserve, Liability Department 100,000.00 

United States Bonds 14,000.00 | Reserve for anticipated change in rate of 
State, County and Municipal Bonds........... 8,614,082.58 | 

Railroad Stocks and Bonds............++...+++ 6,658/878.87 | Total Liabilities............... $21,209,625.36 


Excess Security to Policyholders....... * $4,105,817.10 
Surplus to Stockholders..............  $3)105,817.10 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 


Life Department. 
Life Insurance in Force... ........ccceeec see eseeseeceneeecs soe cececccevcsees $97,362,82100 
New Life Insurance Written in 1898.............. cece cess eeeees os 16,087,661.00 


Insurance on Installment Plan at Commuted Value. 
Returned to Policyholders in 1898...............ceeccee ENeei kicheb avn abeen $ 1,382,008.96 
Returned to Policyholdere Since 18G4Z........ eee ee ee eee ee esenee 14,632,369.62 


Accident Department. 

Number Accident Claims Paid 1898............. ccc cccccceteceee poe. 16,260 
Whole Number Accident Claims Paid............. .. a nicesauueees 324,260 
Returned to Policyholdere in 1898................ a Sébiaeee inion eessee B 1,264,600.81 
Returned to Policyholders since 1864............cccccssecccseeccsceces 22,464,696.75 _ 


Totals. 
Returned to Policyholders “in 1898,..,......... ae ees secessscsssssesseee. $B 2,636,509.76 
Returned to Policyholders since 1864.................... biseanenmeses 36,996,966.27 
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JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
‘H. Ju MESSENGER, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
jJ. B. LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster 
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THIS-OFFER WILL POSITIVELY BE WITHDRAWN UPON 
PUBLICATION OF VOLUME II. 














A DICTIONARY OF THE. BIBLE 


DEALING WITH ITS LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND 
CONTENTS, INCLUDING THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


Edited by JAMES. HASTINGS, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of JOHN A. SELBIE, M.A., 
and of Professor A. B, Davipson, of Edinburgh, Canon Driver, of Oxford, and Professor 
SweTE, of Cambridge. 


Price: Bound in Cloth, $5.00 pzr volum:; in Half Morocco, $8.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons take pleasure in announcing that 


Volume II. of this Great Work will be Ready May I 


Practically all the great theological specialists of the day have assisted in 
the building of this monumental structure of Biblical learning. It excels 
all others of its kind in Fullness, Authoritativeness, and Accessibility. 


SPECIAL OFFER to ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS | 


You will surely need this work during the coming year; why not subscribe 
before rates are advanced? 

If you do not wish to take the volume now, sign and return to us the subscrip- 
tion blank, writing thereon the date you wish Volumes I. and IIL. delivered. Speci- 
men pages sent free on request. 


_, Rev. Newell Devight Hillis, D.D., Brooklyn. — The Congregationalist, Boston.—‘‘ We have no 
I am well acauainted with the new Dictionary of | hesitation in pronouncing the work to be far superior 


the Bible, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. I . : 
regard it as the most comprehensive, scholarly, and to anything else of the kind ever produced, and to be 


inspiring work that I know upon the language and admirably adapted to render long and excellent ser- 
literature of the Bible,” vice to the Christian world.’’ 

















THIS CONTRACT WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED AFTER PUBLICATION 
OF VOLUME II. 


MESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Christian Literature Department 
153157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
DEAR SIRS :—Please find encloced $2.00, for which send me, charges prepaid, Vol. [. (and 
Vol. IL, when published) of “A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE” bound in cloth. For these 
volumes I agree to pay, in addition to the $2 00 accompanying, $t.00 a month for ten months ($1.50 
a month for half morocco bindinz). Vols. LII and IV. to be delivered as published, $2.00 on de- 
livery of each volume and $1.00 a month for four months (half morocco $1.50 a month). 


Name_ 
Address__ 
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Easter Cards, 
Easter Booklets. 


Our beautiful Easter Goods are now ready, and can be 
seen in many bookstores throughout the country, 

The attention of all who appreciate artistic things is 
specially called to them as+being appropriate gifts for 
the Easter season. Among them are : 


Fra Angelico of Fiesole. six reproductions of 
angels from — ty nals in the Uffizzi Gallery, Florence. 
Six in envelope. 10% x5%. Per set, $2.50. 

Same as the hase Size,5%4 x38. Perset of six, $1.00, 


Seven Glad Days. By Irene E. Jerome. Beautifully 
illustrated in colors. Antique style, in box, $1.00. 


The Gate of Paradise. A Dream of Easter Eve. 
Square 12mo, “=~ illustrated in colors, white cloth, 
padded, in box, $1.00 

The Easter Flower. psy the Right Rev. Pamues 
Brooxs, D.D. 4to, 12 pages, illuminated covers, gilt, $1.00. 


A Folding Novelty, made to stand out, illustrated 
with Fra Angelico designs, lilies, and cherubs, 75e. 


Easter Lilies. 4 cross-sha 
out _— lilies, with cherub’ 
lilly, 50c 

Geausider the Lilies. 3 By CHARLOTTE Murray. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with lilies, tied with ribbon in box, 50c. 


Sweet Violets to Greet You. cut-out shape book- 
let, illustrated with violets, tied with ribbon, in box, 50c. 


Te Deum Laudamus. Beautifully illustrated in color, 
white cloth, padded, in box, 50c. 


Vesper Songs. Containing the Magnificat, Nunc Di- 


mittis, and Deus Misereatur. Beautifully illustrated in 
color, white cloth, padded, in box, 50c. 


THE DUTTON EASTER CARDS 


in new and attractive designs, especially appropriate for 
the Easter season, range in price from five cents upward, 


folding novelty of cut- 
's head in the centre of each 





Please ask for them at your Bookstore. Sent, express 


paid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


Pencils that make writing a pleasure. 


DIXON’S 
aoe Pencils 


Graphite 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE ©0., Jersey City, N. J. 


T{PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY... 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families; advises 
its about 70 Fifth ave., N. Y. Wm.0O. Pratt, Mgr. 











pa 


REPRESENT A PAPER cad myphe. $0.2. dovat 





Nelson’s 
New Series of 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


CONTAIN 


New Helps. 350 Iustrations. 

New Concordance. New Maps. 

THE HELPS are just what the Sunday School 
teacher wants. All new and delightful 
written by the most eminent scholars, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 

“THE CONCORDANCE” isthe most complete 
yet produced, combining complete con- 
cordance, subjects, Scripture proper names, 
etc., in one A-B-C list. A great achieve- 
ment and facility. 

12 MAPS, thoroughly up to date, All so com- 
pletely indexed you can find any subject, 
word, name or place in half a minute. 

All Styles and Prices. 
For example, Long Primer Type, Self Pronouncing Edition, 


bound in leather, overlapping. covers, postpaid only $2.50. Ask 
your bookseller or send to ; 


THOFAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 








“A vast ye pe admirably prarny oP Au students of 
we should p 


ROBERT BROWNING'S 
COMPLETE WORKS 


CAMBERWELL EDITION 
Epitep sy CHARLOTTE PORTER AND Heven A, CLARkKe 
THE ONLY FULLY ANNOTATED EDITION 





12 pocket volumes, size 4x6 inches, Cloth, gilt t 
per set, $9.00. Limp leather, per set, $15. 
Half calf, per set, $25.00. 


“ Positively the only edition contairing the necessary apparatus 
to understand or even to intelligently enjoy his works.’’—Wm. 
Lyon Pue tps, Professor cf English Literature, Yale. 

‘* The ideal edition, and cannot fail to become the favorite one 
with all readers and students of the poet.”.—Wi iam J. RoFE. 

‘‘Is more inclusive and better annotated than any Browning 
which has yet appeared.””—Epmunp C. STtgpMAN, 

“The most attractive and valuable set obtainable of the pcet’s 
—_ er works,”—Joun F, Genune, Professor of Rhetoric, 

m 

vid vi ae delightful edition. ... How heartily I congratulate 
= on having accomplishéd so arduous and valuable a task! "— 

ORACE Howarp Furness. 

“It will be ¢#e edition loved of Browning lovers for years t) 
come,”—(Rev.) W. C. GANNETT. 








For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0. 





a home during leisure 
Specimen an Ryeaten, 5 
7 he Amertoan Butlder, Chicago. 


NEW YORK and BOSTON 
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HARPER'S 
eefor Aprile 





ONTAINS the first instalment of a new 
serial story, “The Princess Xenia,” by 

H. B. Marriott Watson. The illustrations 
are by T. de Thulstrup. Part III. of the 
“History of the Spanish-American War, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge; «The Trial of the Ore- 
gon, by Rear-Admiral L. A. Beardslee, U. 
S. N.; “The Rescue of Admiral Cervera,” 
by Peter Keller, an American Jacky, and 
“Honor to Whom Honor is Due,” by R. F. 
Zogbaum. Fiction by William Dean How- 
ells, Brander Matthews, and others. Special 
articles: “Aspects of Rome,” by Arthur Sy- 
mons; “Cromwell and his Court,” by Ame- 
lia Barr: «The Ape of Death,” by Andrew 
Wilson: and “The Equipment of the 
Modern City House,” by Russell Sturgis. 
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BROADWAY & 11TH ST. 


Blanket Department, 


50 dozen Silkaline Comfortables, full size, new 


designs, : 
$1.00 Each. 


25 dozen finest quality Silkaline Comfortables, 


full size, 
$1.25 Each. 


10 dozen Comfortables, with plain silk border 


five inches wide, 
$2.50 Each. 


A large assortment of Summer Blankets, in all 


sizes, 
$2.50 per pair, upwards. 


Traveling Rugs, and Golf Cape Rugs, in handsome 
designs, and desirable colorings. 


James MeGreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Registered Trade Mark 


Galateas. 


That a washable dress fabric can be artistic 
in design and beautiful in coloring, yet capa- 
ble of enduring any amount of wear and tear, 
has long since been demonstrated.* Galatea 
Cloth stands high in the list of such suitings. Of 
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CONDENSED MILK: 


SEO" BABIES AtesEes. 
NewYork Condensed Milk Co.~ New York. 























rather heavy weight and close, firm weave it is 
quite independent of starch, but with no harsh- 
ness to the eye or touch, it is sure to give an im- 
mense amount of satisfaction to the purchaser. 


All sorts of plain and fancy stripes, as well: 


as solid colors in light, medium and navy blue, 
white and bright red. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 








ELLING OUT BOOKS. 


end for special catalog, great inducements. 
ave money for your Sunday-school or self. Buy now. 
pecial low prices and easy terms of sale. 
Address LEONARD PUB. CO, Albany, N.Y. 
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of heat has been brought to the 
highest degree of perfection in 
the Detroit Jewel Gas Range. A 
turn of the wrist starts thefire or 
puts it out; makes it slow or 
makes it hot. There is no loss of 
fuel, time or patience with the 


Detroit Jewel 
Gas Range 
























The range with 
a record for f 
efficiency,econ- f 
omy, conveni- 
ence, durabili- 
pe The range 
that makes gas f 
the fuel of the 
future. If you 
want tounder- f 
























by gas, we'll send — 
you an interest- 
ing book with 
recipes, free. 
Detroit Stove Works, 
Detroit, Mich. r 
Chicago, Lil. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


It is now expected that there 
will be four vacancies in the 
Senate at the next session of 
Congress, owing to a failure to elect Senators 
in Delaware, Utah, California and Pennsyl- 
vania. In a Senate of 86 (the four seats be- 
ing excluded), there will be a clear Republi- 
can majority of 16. At the close of the bal- 
loting in Delaware, Addicks, the gas specu- 
lator, had 21 votes, but 26 were required for 
an election; 11 Republicans had stedfastly 
refused to vote for him and had ‘shown a 
willingness to elect any one of fifteen other 
candidates, On the last day of the balloting 
three Democrats—Senator Farlow and Rep- 
resentatives King and Clark—went over to 
Addicks, They were roundly denounced by 
their party associates. The presiding officer 
of the Senate removed Farlow from the 
committees of Which he was a member, say- 
ing to him that he was unfit to hold any of- 
fice of public trust. His associates in the 
Legislature, Addicks’s men excepted, have 
agreed that they will have nothing to do with 
him hereafter. The three men were followed 
by a jeering and hooting crowd as they 
started for their homes, and were greeted in 
the same way at the stations on their home- 
ward journey. Their reception at their homes 
was marked by so much contempt and hos- 
tility that one has gone away, another will 
soon seek a new home in California, and the 
third has disappeared, after resigning the 
office of railway. station agent in the place 
where he had lived. The seat in the Senate 
will be vacant until 1901. There appears to 
be no change in the situation in Pennsyl- 
vania. In an exciting. final session of six 
hours on the 18th, in California, 19 ballots 
were taken, but no one was elected. Each 
of the two leading Republican candidates, 


The New 
Senate. 


Grant and Burns, had 30 votes at the close. 
The Legislature adjourned on the morning 
of the 19th. 





The division in the Demo- 
cratic party on the currency 
issue has been shown again by 
what has taken place in connection with the 
projected celebration of the anniversary of 
Jefferson’s birthday in New York: The 
Democratic Club, which is controlled by 
Richard Croker, planned a great banquet 
which is to be held in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and invited prominent Demo- 
crats in all parts of the country. The invi- 
tations were issued by Mr. Perry Belmont. 
In his response, Mr. Bryan wrote as follows: 
‘“ Remembering that you openly repudiated 
the Democratic platform in the last cam- 
paign, I desire to know, before answering 
the invitation, whether you have since the 
election publicly announced your conversion 
to the principles set forth in that platform.” 
Mr. Belmont replied that “ individual 
opinions had not been considered in issuing 
the invitations.” The price of the dinner is 
te be $10 a plate. Mr. Bryan remarks that 
it is injudicious to make it so costly, and 
that it will look too much like a Belshazzar’s 
feast. It is suspected by certain Bryan 
Democrats that Croker’s purpose is_ to 
“bring out” at the dinner as a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination, Augustus Van 
Wyck, who ran for Governor of New York 
against Colonel Roosevelt last fall. As a 
kind of protest against the plutocratice price 
of $10, which reminds Mr. Bryan of Belshaz- 
zar, the labor leaders and silver politicians 
will have a great banquet at which $1 will 
be the cost of a seat and a plate. They hope 
that Mr. Bryan will come and eat with them. 
793 
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Chairman Jones, of the Démocratic National 
Gommittee, has addressed to. all of the 
men who were delegates in the last Demo- 
cratic convention in New York letters asking 
if they intend to support the national plat- 
form of the party. 





The Army Beef Court of 

General Eagan’s jnquiry has taken much 
Beef. important testimony in 
Chicago and other Western cities. It is 
shown that Commissary General Eagan, 
who is now journeying toward Honolulu to 
spend there the greater part of his vacation 
of six years on full pay, was directly re- 
sponsible for the purchase of great quanti- 
ties of canned “roast” beef, practically 
without inspection. A part of this was beef 
of “second grade,” and Eagan bought hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds which had 
been shipped to Liverpool and had been ly- 
ing there unsold. While there was in Chi- 
cago a purchasing agent of the Commissary 
Department, Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, much 
of this canned “roast” beef was bought 
over his head by Eagan, who simply ordered 
him to ship it from Chicago. No inspection, 
except by sample, appears to have been re- 
quired. Eagan testified in Washington that it 
was intended that the contract should bind 
the packers to supply fresh beef in such con- 
dition that it would be good seventy-two 
hours after delivery from the refrigerator, 
and that the words which reduced the time 
to twenty-four hours were “a clerical er- 
ror” ‘of which he had had no knowledge. A 
member of the well-known packing firm of 
Swift & Co. now testifies that these words 
were inserted in the contract in Eagan’s of- 
fice and by Eagan’s order. It has been 
clearly shown that canned “ roast” beef is 
supplied by cattle of the poorest grade which 
cannot be marketed in any other form. The 
contents of the cans are boiled “chuck” 
beef, from which much of the nutriment has 
been extracted, and to which scraps and fat 
are added. Much testimony concerning the 
condition of the tanned beef has been given 
in the West by soldiers, and nearly all of it 
is revolting. It is shown that some of this 
beef was maggotty when it was canned. 
Surgeons testify that dysentery was caused 
by the use of a little of the meat, and that 
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in some instances the men who ate it suf- 
fered from ptomaine poisoning. Inspectors 
admit that it has been possible in the pack- 
ing houses to take the carcasses of con- 
demned cattle from the tanks to which they 
are consigned and to put this meat on the 
market. Persons who were employed in the 
packing houses for many years assert under 
oath that this has been done. At Leaven- 
worth, on the 19th, Sergeant Mason, of the 
First Cavalry, who had acted as a commis- 
sary officer during the war, testified that 
when a certain carload of refrigerated fresh 
beef was rejected at Lakeland, the agent of 
Armour & Co. accounted for the appearance: 
of the beef by saying that it was due to the 
application of ‘“ preservatine, the chemical. 
we use to preserve it.” 





The Windsor Hotel, which 
occupied the entire front of 
the block on the east side of 
Fifth avenue, New York, between Forty- 
sixth and Forty-seventh streets, and was: 
one of the finest and most famous of Amer- 
ican hotels, was completely destroyed by 
fire on the afternoon of the 17th inst., and 
many of its guests lost their lives in the 
flames or by jumping from the windows. 
The fire appears to have been caused by the 
carelessness of an unknojvn guest who 
threw away a lighted match in a corridor 
near a window on the south side, where it 
was caught in the folds of a lace curtain, 
which was blazing in an instant. The- 
flames spread with almost incredible swift- 
ness. The fire started at 3:10 p.m. Four 
minutes later the upper stories of the great. 
structure were burning, and the guests in. 
some parts of the house were jumping from 
the windows. A few minutes afterward the 
flames were sweeping through all the cor- 
tidors; at 3:35 the entire building was. 
wrapped in fire; at 3:40 the front wall fell;. 
at 4:30 the greater part of all the walls was- 
down and the site of the hotel was a great 
furnace. The day was bright, and the St. 
Patrick’s Day procession was passing when 
the fire broke out. Many guests were look- 
ing at the parade from the windows; serv- 
ants, with invited friends, were gazing at it 
from the roof. An enormous crowd gath- 
ered in the street but could not help the un- 
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fortunate victims, several of whom jumped 
from the roof or the windows to certain 
death. It is known that 16 persons were 
killed; 86 were injured, and there are 50 
missing. The bodies of a majority of the 
missing are probably buried in the ruins. 
Among the dead are Mrs. Warren F. 
Leland, the wife of the proprietor; his 
daughter Helen, and Mrs. Kirk, a wealthy 
and philanthropic resident of Chicago. The 
guests lost much valuable property; Mrs. 
Kirk and her daughter left $200,000 worth 
of jewels in their rooms. The Windsor was 
twenty-seven years old. Many prominent 
persons had been entertained in it, and for 
some years it was the resort in the evening 
of all the great speculators and traders of 
Wall Street. Having been constructed un- 
der the loose laws which preceded the strin- 
gent statute of 1892, it was a big tinder-box. 
The fire spread so rapidly that the fire 
escapes and other safety appliances were of 
little service. The loss on building and fur- 
niture exceeded $1,000,000. 





The removal of General 

The Situation Gomez from command of 
in Cuba. the insurgent army by the 
Cuban Assembly was followed by a great 
popular demonstration in his favor by the 
people of Havana. There were 50,000 per- 
sons in the procession. Chief of Police 
Menocal and Civil Governor Mora, who were 
in sympathy with the Assembly, undertook 
to prevent the parade by means of the police. 
The result was a riot, which the American 
troops quickly suppressed. In response to 
appeals from the people, General Brooke had 
already given orders that the supporters of 
Gomez should not be restrained so long as 
they preserved order. He was authorized 
by the President to disperse the Assembly, if 
such action should seem necessary, but he 
decided to await the effect of. the general 
condemnation of the Assembly by the Cuban 
people. After the Assembly had held two 
or three meetings, at one of which Sefior 
Quesada, who represents the Cubans at 
Washington, was denounced as a traitor and 
deposed, there were signs of a revolt in the 
army against its authority. Six Cuban gen- 
erals, who have 20,000 insurgent soldiers un- 
der their command, united in a declaration 
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in favor of Gomez, approved his acceptance 
of the $3,000,000, and agreed to disband their 
forces whenever he should order them to do 
so. It is expected that the Assembly will 
practically be dissolved by their action. 
Gomez is heartily supported at Santiago, 
where a great'mass meeting has accepted his 
authority and renounced the Assembly. The 
$3,000,000 given by our Government arrived 
at Havana on the 17th, and he will assist 
General Brooke in distributing the money. 
The Assembly—which is composed of forty- 
four military officers, and really was created 
by Gomez himself—claimed the right to dis- 
pose of it, and demanded that the United 
States should guarantee a loan of $12,000,000 
in addition. The unpopularity of the police, 
due to the interference with the Gomez dem- 
onstration, has encouraged the criminals 
known as Nafiigos, to attack policemen. In 
riots following such attacks, on the 18th and 
19th, four policemen were killed and several 
were mortally hurt. In these collisions more 
than sixty persons are reported wounded. 





The Queen Regent of Spain 
signed the treaty of peace be- 
tween Spain and this country 
at Madrid March 17th. The evening before 
she had signed the decrees dissolving the 
Cortes, convoking a new Parliament and au- 
thorizing the payment of the arrears of pay 
to the troops who had returned. This ac- 
tion’ of the Queen was in accord with the 
decision of’ the Cabinet, which had been 
discussing the question, and it has given 
rise. to very sharp criticism on _ the 
part of some against the two Cabinets 
of Sagasta and Silvela for their un- 
willingness to meet the responsibility and 
their readiness to sholder the odium upon the 
Queen Regent. The treaty once signed, the 
French Ambassador at Washington, Jules 
Cambon, has been requested to make the for- 
mal exchange at Washington. This will be 
followed by the proclamation of President 
McKinley, ending the war officially. No ar- 
rangements have been made as yet for send- 
ing to Spain the $20,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress, but it will probably be done 
through drafts on Paris or London. The gen- 
eral situation in Spain has not changed ma- 
terially. There is very bitter feeling among 
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the officers over some severe strictures 
passed by General Castellanos, just inaugu- 
rated Captain-General of Madrid. He has 
affirmed that the difficulty in the Spanish 
army lies with the officers and not with the 
rank and file, and there are very sharp at- 
tacks upon him, largely supported by the 
Weyler party. There continue tc be reports 
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Pasig River, from the towns of Pasig and 
Taguig and Pateros, a smaller place on, the 
same island as Taguig, The fighting has 
been severe and the Filipinos have suffered 
heavily, tho to what extent it is impossible 
to say. In the last battle, resulting in the 
capture of Taguig, there were 200 of the Fili- 
pinos dead cn the battle field. Our losses are 
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of plots by Carlists and Republicans, but as 
yet they have not developed, and there seems 
‘to be a general belief that there will be no 
trouble of that kind. 





i 


The week has been a busy 
one for our troops in the 
region of Manila. General 
Wheaton has advanced steadily until he has 


The Filipinos 
Defeated. 


driven the Filipinos out of the delta of the 


small, not more than a dozen or fifteen killed 
and perhaps 50 wounded. The result of this 
is to divide the insurgents into two sections; 
one south in the country between the Bay 
lake and the Bay of Manila, and the other 
rorth toward Malabon. Those to the south 
are in a difficult position, easily overpow- 
ered by the troops, assisted by the gunboats, 
which have already accomplished much in 
the Pasig River. To the north the situation 
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is much more difficult. Near the coast is 
Malolos, the capital of the Filipinos, and in- 
land there is a range of mountains, the wild- 
est, least known and least accessible part of 
the island. During the rule of Spain it was 
never entirely in subjection and always the 
resort of turbulent tribes. There have been 
various reports as to the general situation. 
Advices. from Hong--Kong~ are~ discouraging 
as to speedy success, but the latest telegram 
from General Otis is very encouraging and 
expresses his belief that the insurgents will 
be overcome very shortly. Apparently this 
is based upon dissatisfaction among the Fili- 
pinos with regard to the course taken by 
Aguinaldo and his associate leaders. * Else- 
where than in Luzon there seems tobe no 
ditficulty whatever, the whole Visayan group 
having expressed their loyalty to the Ameri- 
can rule. At the same time it is recognized 
that a firm hand is absolutely needed to hold 
in check the influences for deception that are 
increasingly apparent. At the very time that 
the Visayan chiefs were expressing their al- 
legiance to America they were in cordial 
communication with Aguinaldo and his com- 
pany. The determined advance of the Ameri- 
cans has apparently dazed the Filipinos, who 
are not accustomed to continuous warfare. 
They have shown many instances of bravery, 
and so long as they could fight behind their 
defenses were stubborn, but in the open 
field they nave been uniformly overcome. 





The Samoan question seems to be 
in a fair way for solution. After 
numerous conferences between the Secretary 
of State and the British and German Ambas- 
sadors at Washington, the announcement is 
made that an understanding has_ been 
reached, and that Dr. Solf, who has been 
nominated by Germany to succeed Dr. Raf- 
fel as President of the Municipal Council at 
Apia, will be recognized by the British and 
United States authorities;° “Meanwhile the 
question of the kingship will not be pressed, 
but there will be consultations between the 
Consuls of the three Powers, and Mataafa or 


Samoa. 


Malietoa Tanus will be finally selected, ac-’ 


cording to what appears to be the best inter- 
ests of the people. The “ Philadelphia” is 
at Apia, and a dispatch from Admiral Kautz 
indicates that conferences are progressing, 
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that order is being preserved, notwithstand- 
ing some reports to the contrary, and that 
all is working toward a peaceable solution. 
The new. President, Dr. Solf, is a man of 
tact and diplomatic experience, whereas Dr. 
Raffel’s manner seems often to have been 
offensive. There have been some unpleasant 
statements in the German press, but the ac- 
tion of the Government has been constantly 
curteous and considerate. 





Early in the week the Reichs- 
The German tag, by a decisive vote, re- 
Army Bill. jected. the increase in the 
army demanded by Emperor William. The 
rest of the Army bill was adopted without 
debate. Following upon this came a con- 
ference in which it was announced that the 
Government had accepted a compromise on 
the increase in military strength, which al- 
lowed a diminution of the actual number of 
troops for.the present, leaving it open for fu- 
ture enlargement. With this understanding 
the bill was carried by a large majority. It 
appeared, however, that the Emperor was 
by no means satisfied with this and insisted 
upon the original bill being carried without 
any alteration. Still further conference left 
the Emperor alone, the Imperial Council, 
supported by Prince Hohenlohe, announcing 
their readiness to aecept the compromise. 
Just what will be the result it is not easy to 
say. It is reported that the Emperor looks 
upon the action as a personal defeat, and is 
dissatisfied not merely’ with the Reichstag, 
but with Prince Hohenlohe and with mem- 
bers of the Cabinet for what he considers to 
be ‘the unskillful way in which they have 
managed the whole thing. The fact, too, 
that the Clerical party were, influential in se- 
curing this result has disturbed him con- 
siderably. No decision is as yet arrived at 
with regard to a possible dissolution of the 
Reichstag and a new election. 





One of the titles of the Czar 
of Russia is that of Grand 
Duke of Finland, and each 
Czar heretofore has taken an oath to respect 
the constitution, which guarantees a national 
Parliament which sits at Helsingfors. It 
has also had its own money and system of 
custom houses and its own language. In the 


Finland to be 
Russified. 
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development of the Russian idea of solidifi- 
cation of the empire, Finland being at one 
side has apparently not attracted very much 
of notice. Of late, however, there has been 
manifest an intention to do with Finland 
what has peen done with the Baltic Prov- 
inces and other sections of the empire. By 
recent decrees the Emperor’s local title as 
Grand Duke of Finland disappears, and the 
word ‘“ Empire” or ‘“ Russia” is substituted 
in the soldiers’ oath for the word “ Father- 
land.” Thirty-five per cent. of the young 
men, instead of ten per cent. as hitherto, must 
enter the army for five years’ service with 
liability for a still longer term and may be 
sent to any part of the Russian Empire, 
whereas hitherto they have been for local 
service alone, and at the same time Finland 
is to pay 10,000,000 marks as a military con- 
tribution. The matter coming up before the 
Senate ten of its twenty members absolutely 
refused to indorse it. The other ten fearing 
an armed Russian occupation accepted it. 
The president, nominated by the Czar, gave 
the casting vote in favor of Russia. As a re- 
sult the people are in despair. The capital, 
Helsingfors, is in mourning, the theatres are 
closed, the people are in black and the news- 
papers head their articles “A Nation in 
Mourning.” The bitter feeling of the 
Finns was increased by the refusal of the 
Czar to receive a deputation desiring to pre- 
sent to him a petition in regard to the mani- 
festo. 


> 





. The hostile feeling between — 


Norway and 


orwegians and Swedes has 
Sweden. 


been increasing of late. Dur- 
ing a recent visit to Christiania of Crown 
Prince Gustav, who is acting Regent in the 
absence of his father, King Oscar, a mob 
hooted, hissed and snowballed him in the 
streets, and three days later, when he sent 
an invitation to the members of the Storth- 
ing to dine with him, sixty of the opposition 
party declined to attend. Taken in connec- 
tion with the recent action of the Storthing 
legalizing the adoption of a separate Norwe- 
gian flag, these incidents point to a deter- 
mined effort for absolute independence of 
Sweden. The matter has been made some- 
what worse by a statement said to have been 
made by the Crown Prince at Stockholm 
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that he would not object to leading the 
Swedes against the Norwegians, in a resort 
to arms, to settle the quarrel between the 
two countries. It is stated also that while 
hitherto the Norwegians have been most 
prominent in this matter the Swedes are 
feeling that it is for their interest also to se- 
eure a complete separation of the countries. 





The Italian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs has made:a de- 
tailed statement in regard 
to the relations with China, in which he says 
that Italy’s request was based upon a desire 
that she should not be excluded in the future 
from that vast empire; Great Britain and 
Japan had been asked if they had objections 
and, on their reply that they would be 
pleased to have Italy as a neighbor, other 
Powers were notified, all of which without 
exception were most friendly. Great Britain 
requested, indeed, that no force should be 
used, and undertook to support Italy diplo- 
matically. The Italian Minister at Peking, 
however, owing possibly to some confusion 
of telegrams, seems to have presented an ul- 
timatum, which the Italian Government has 
not supported, and he has accordingly been 
recalled, altho the impression appéars. to be 
that the concession will undoubtedly be 
granted. At the same time it is announced 
that England has intimated to China that the 
Belgian request for a concession at Hankau 
is legitimate, and should be granted. Den- 
mark, also, it is ahnounced from Copen- 
hagen, is intending to follow the footsteps 
of other Powers and gain a foothold some- 
where in the Chinese Empire. On the other 
hand it is asserted from St. Petersburg that 
Russia will undertake to support China in 
resisting the demands of Italy, on condition 
of China’s handing over to Russia the treaty 
port of Newchwang as a definite Russian 
possession. Application having been made 
to the Government at Washington to learn 
the position of the United States, reply was 
made both to Italy and China that we should 
preserve a strict neutrality. At first this 
was interpreted as unfavorable to Italy, but 
more lately it is regarded as a fine stroke of 
diplomacy, inasmuch as it announces that 
America will not undertake to defend 
China’s integrity against the plans of Burope. 


The Demands 
on China. 





OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


BY EDWARD TREGEAR, 


SECRETARY OF LABOR 


In these days when the subject of Old Age 
Pensions is engaging the notice of thinkers 
in many parts of the world, it may be of in- 
terest to direct attention to a colony where a 
practical effort to solve the problem is being 
made. Of course there is no pretence that 
this is the first attempt to grapple with the 
difficulty, but it is the earliest experiment 
in the direction of paying such pensions 
without direct contribution on the part of the 
recipients. The principle of granting Old 
Age Pensions in any form has met with per- 
haps more diverse kinds of opposition than 
any project yet brought seriously forward 
as a scheme demanding Governmental sup- 
port and control. Flights of arrowy argu- 
ments come from the line of battle in which 
writers and speakers: have formed in the 
cause of economics and ethics, and their ar- 
guments beat fast on the heads of those that 
uphold the new heresy—viz., that a man or 
woman shall not be allowed to perish utterly 
should he or she fail to be successful in life. 
Therefore, if New Zealand has added to its 
evil record in the eyes of conservatism by 
adopting ‘‘Old Age’ Pensions” as its bant- 
ling and giving it legitimacy in the world of 
practical legislation, it may be well to know 

_Some of the pleas and alleged reasons which 
weighed. with those who have to find the 
necessaries of life for their statutory infant. 
#” They had listened to the usual contra argu- 
ments and the stereotyped objections. They 
had been told that Old Age Pensions would 
destroy the godlike virtue of thrift, and that 
people now in middle age would no longer 
have an incentive to save money against the 
day of decrepitude. That it would discour- 
uge deserving persons to find that they were 
taxed to support the social failures. That 
Old Age Pensions would have a tendency to 
lower the wage-rate. That the increase of 
thrift and self-help was even now tending 
to make such pensions unnecessary. That 
the Friendly Societies would be injured by 
people refraining from helping themselves 
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but preferring to lean on the State. That it 
would encourage fraud, as all pension systems 
do, and create a class of agents engaged in 
manufacturing spurious cases for reward. 
That an age limit was unfair, some persons 
being older at fifty than others at sixty-five. 
That old people would transfer their prop- 
erty to their children and then claim pen- 
sions. That unless all, both rich and poor, 
receive the same pension it would be no 
longer a pension, but charity, and would en- 
courage pauperism. That it would deaden 
natural feeling by diverting the support of 
aged relatives from their descendants to the 
State and thus destroy the moral obligation. 
That the greater intellects and more power- 
ful revenue-wielders of the mother. country 
had found their energies wasted and their 
schemes impracticable when brought face to 
face with this enfant terrible of social evolu- 
tion, ete. 

Against all this array of argument.the 
friends of the measure (and especially its 
promoter and Premier, the Right Hon. Rich- 
ard Seddon) turned faces unawed and full of 
stern challenge. Deep in their hearts had 
sunk one engrossing gnd all-mastering idea— 
vine that if it be true that justice is the one 
basis of enduring law, it is against the vital 
principle of social and economic order that a 
few successful persons should have all the 
luxuries of life while for a majority who 
could only obtain the necessaries there should 
be added through all tueir years of action the 
haunting fear of starvation in their elder 
days. This feeling of sympathy with those 
who have not been exceptionally successful: 
is accentuated when it is remembered that 
the gauge of most worldly success is a mere: 
money standard, and that very deserving 
people are occasionally to be found in needy 
circumstances. t is hard when the gray 
wolf of age ‘joins company. with the gaunt 
wolf of poverty forever at the doors. 

Schemes for paying Old Age Pensions have 
been considered in other countries, but in al- 
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most every case they have been limited to 
variants of contributory insurance. In Ger- 
many, at vast expense and with all the com- 
plications of pureaucratic direction, workpeo- 
ple contribute their share toward a contempt- 
ible pittance (some two shillings per week) 
to be paid to them in their old age; an ar- 
rangement whose working is still in its ten- 
tative stage, and whose end is not yet. In 
England the subject has not passed the po- 
sition of inquiry and criticism. Hardy’s 
scheme was improved into Chamberiain’s 
and Royal Commissions have inquired at 
great length without result, for they have 
all stumbled over the notion that it is by the 
contribution of the worker himself that his 
old age must be sustained. Booth alone had 
the courage and the ability to foresee the 
practical impossibility of the theory of com- 
pulsory contribution and to affirm that the 
State and the State alone should make itself 
the supporter of the deserving poor. New 
Zealand has adopted his principle, declaring 
that however great the sacrifice, if that sacri- 
fice has to be offered in the interests of the 
higher justice, the rite shall be performed. 
There has come to the colonists light enough 
to see this point, that any system by which 
contributions are wrung from workers 
toward supporting them or their fellows in 
a problematica: old age has only a hypocrit- 
ical pretence of of honesty, and that its real 
meaning is, “the poor shall keep the poor!” 
The bulk of the taxadion falls upon the in- 


dustrial classes, and so they now bear the. 


greater part of the burden of charitable aid, 
but all these schemes of compulsory insur- 
-ance are mere attempts to relieve the wealth- 
ier classes from their present contributions 
and throw the whole weight of the used-up 
workers on the workers now in employment. 

Let us consider for a moment the main ad- 
verse argument—viz., that Old Age Pensions 
will destroy the incentives to thrift. It is 
not desirable for a moment to decry the ad- 
vantages of careful living, of self denial in 
regard to useless pleasures or luxuries, and 
of the duty of every one if possible to provide 
for a rainy day. But that “if possible” 
must be read with a wide margin. “ Self-help 
Smiles” and other prophets of his school have 
deified the description of the man who can 
live on-a half-penny worth of porridge a day 
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and save the rest of his income, but, leaving 
out the economic devastation which the loss 
of all luxuries, arts, sciences, etc., would 
spread in the industrial world, it is certain 
that Anglo-Saxon people will never become 
communities of starveling misers under any 


‘condition but one, and that is under commer- 


cial pressure run frantic, scarcely a volun- 
tary position for the individual. The thrift 
that is a virtue in the man of the middle 
class or in.the highly paid artisan, is in the 
laborer (if not an actual impossibility) a sin 
and an offence against the moral law. In 
this colony for instance, out of some 23,000 
males employed in manufactories, altho 
many of them make wages up to £3 or £4 a 
week, the average wage of all is only about 
29 shillings weekly, and the average wage 
of 5,000 factory girls and women is eleven 
shillings and sixpence. If these are the 
earnings of those steadily employed in manu- 
factures, what is the pay, the wildly irreg- 
ular pay, of the casual laborer? When one 
of these has provided for his wife and five or 
six children, when he has paid for rent and 
taxes, for clothes, boots, medicine, sick-bene- 
fit society, etc., out of the twenty shillings or 
so that (taking all the year round) is his 
weekly wage, how much has he to put by 
toward his old age? If he dares set aside 
ever so little it is evident that every penny 
so stored is filched from his family’s needs; 
such a “thrifty” house-father is a thief of 
the necessaries of his wife and children. 
Suppose, however, that shilling after shilling 
has, with endless self-denial (and denial of 
others) been saved—the tiny hoard of a few 
pounds melts like snow in the sun when the 
hour of “ out of work” and sickness comes. 
as it comes to nearly all. To such a man 
platitudes about the godliness of putting by a 
shilling or a sixpence a week for forty years 
as contributory insurance is like malicious 
jesting, since his every half-penny is “ ear 
marked” for some necessary of life. The 
wife, too—shall she not reach old age? 
What chance has one in a thousand working 
women to save for herself in a house where 
her husband does not and cannot save? If 
some rare exception should manage to put a 
little aside, hungry little mouths and pathetic 
eyes would soon teach her that between 
maternity and the domestic capitalist a wide 
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gulf yawns. What also of the husbandless 
women that we often hear about in the great 
cities—those who are making trousers at 
twopence half-penny a pair and sacks at 
eight pence a dozen—why don’t they lay 
aside wealth for their old age? Pshaw! 

It may be thought that I dwell too much 
on the picture of poverty, and that I draw 
but a gloomy picture of the colony. Not so, 
but of certain classes in the colony. Our 
people dwell in a bright and sunny climate 
where life is lived greatly out of doors. Food 
is cheap and plentiful, and in many of the 
poorest homes there is health, happiness and 
sunshine; I need not repeat the truism that 
happiness is not dependent on money. But 
1 speak. of the pecuniary margin in such 
homes; the rank and file of men are just the 
rank and file all the.world over, and nowhere 
does the indystrial Tommy Atkins get much 
besides his rations. In New Zealand are 
thousands of beautiful homes, homes of pros- 
perous men and women, houses in fair gar- 
dens, surrounded often with miles of wheat 
and other grain, their fields beflecked with 
countless flocks and herds. Near the towns, 
too, are luxurious mansions and villas; but 
these are the homes of the employers of 
men, of those who do not want Old Age Pen- 
sions and never will, but who have the gen- 
erosity not to grudge them to others less 
blest by fortune. 

Before leaving this subject of the thrift of 
the working man, it may perhaps be recog- 
nized that a citizen who, out of scanty and 
precarious earnings, manages to bring up a 
family of boys and girls, has exercised thrift 
even if not a penny has been put by. Many 
a hard struggle against temptation must 
have taken place, many a touching instance 
of self-denial must have been exercised be- 
fore the mature manhood and womanhood 
of the children rewarded the parents’ efforts. 
Thrift is not altogether to be measured by 
the cash accumulated at the close of life. We 
all know how through unfortunate invest- 
ment, or by misplaced confidence in a suc- 
cessful rogue, the savings of an industrious 
lifetime have sometimes been swept away. 

That the presentation of an Old Age Pen- 
sion to deserving old people will weaken 
morality by removing the duty of children 
to ‘support their parents is an argument need- 
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ing little reply. If the laborer can hardly 
support in deeency the family for whose ex- 
istence he is responsible, how can he support 
others for whose existence he is not respon- 
sible? If in addition to his wife and 
family he has to support his _ father, 
mother, grandfather, grandmother, sisters, 
etc. (the moral position as to this seems to 
fluctuate with. nationality and even with 
latitude and longitude), is he bound also to 
keep the relations of. his wife, who as his 
partner has an equal share in his income 
and responsibilities? It almost seems that 
if the State does not acknowledge its duty 
in the matter, it wishes to make a poor man 
desire the death of his own or his wife’s re- 
lations. Let gratitude and filial affection 
give all support to aged parents that they 
can, and remember with love the nurture 
and protection afforded (if so afforded) to 
the years of childhood, but the State only 
deals dishonestly when it throws the burden, 
properly its own, on to the sholders of in- 
dividuals, who are no more responsible for 
the existence of relations than any other 
members of the community. 

The Friendly Societies, so far from being 
adverse to Old Age Pensions, look hopefully 
forward to the relief to be afforded to their 
sick funds by such pensions. It is widely 
known that one predisposing cause or the 
financial unsoundness ascribed to many such 
societies is the manner in which men are 
placed upon the sick fund, whose only illness 
is caused by the decay of their physical and 
mental powers. Their disease takes all 
names except the correct one—viz., senility. 
if such dependents were removed by means 
of Old Age Fensions the funds of Friendly 
Societies would no longer be depleted by the 
too generous support of old members. Not 
only Friendly Societies but hospitals and asy- 
lums would feel a strain removed, for it is 
well known that in these institutions, par- 
ticularly in the latter, are many persons 
more infirm through age than through 
lnania or actual illness, and whose poor re- 
Jatious would willingly give them «a home 
and a place at the fireside could the actual 
expense of board be mitigated by a pension. 

Space limits the arguments to be used, 
and further reference can only be made to 
the practical position in the colony. Here 
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in New Zealand the act granting the pen- 
sions has only lately passed, and so the full 
effect cannot be noted. It is probable that 
an opponent, if he attended the sittings of 
the court before which claims have to be 
heard, would be convinced of its usefulness 
if he could hear and see for himself the cases 
and the applicants. The appearance of these 
broken down pioneers of the colony, of both 
sexes, from 65 to 90 years of age, the pa- 
thetic life stories, the brave attempts to 
eover social defeat, all are affecting in a 
high degree. The successful claims will 
probably number about 5,000; the pension 
being £18 per annum. This will entail the 
provision by the Government of some £90,- 
00 per annum. Some say that the pension 
should be given to all, rich and poor, so as to 
remove the suspicion of pauperism, but the 
colony cannot afford to pay pensions to per- 
sons not in need of them for the sake of a 
word. There are certain restrictions on the 
qualification for pension, such as having 
been 20 years in the colony without pro- 
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longed absence, having a decent character, 
ete. The amount to be paid seems small, 
but as both husband and wife can get a pen- 
sion they will together receive £36 per an- 
hum, an income that will save from actual 
destitution. It is calculated that 2,000 out of 
the 5,000 pensioners are even now in receipt 
of charitable aid, so that really it is a ques- — 
tion only of paying with the left hand: or the 
right. If we deduct what was formerly paid 
annually to these old’ people only £54,000 
more will have to be found for the pension 
fund instead of the £90;000 above mentioned. 
The man who now contributes will in his 
turn be contributed for by others, and if he 
does not need it, so much the better for him. 

New Zealand has in this as in other legis- 
lation chosen the policy of action instead of 
the’ easier and more common course of 
‘drift.’ She may be offering either a lesson 
of warning or an example of high endeavor, 
but if in this matter she should meet with a 
future reverse I cannot help thinking that 
such defeats are better than some victories. 

Weutncton, New ZEALAND. 


CAN WE AMERICANIZE THE PHILIPPINES? 


BY OGDEN E.’ EDWARDS. 


(Mr. Edwards was connected with the firm (American) of Peele, Hubbell & Co. from 1852 to 1888, becoming 
.& member of the firm in 1855. During this time he resided in Manila for a period of twenty years. He was 


U. 8. Consul during the administration of President Pierce, was Danish Consul for a much longer 
was brought in contact with the Spanish and native officials, served upon committees raised 


riod. and 
y the Govern- 


‘ment for the purpose of formulating the fina:cial and economic policy of the islands. } 


IN the many questions asked about the 
Philippines and their inhabitants none comes 
up more frequently than this: ‘“‘ Can the na- 


tives be Americanized?” In other words, 
‘can a race of Malays, hitherto despotically 
governed by Spaniards, be in any short space 
of time so trained and elevated in citizenship 
as to be fit for our form of government? The 
answer is not doubtful; they cannot. 

Years of good, honest and just government 
must precede so radical a change. A cer- 
tain amount of local self-government such 
as the management of village affairs by the 
** Cabezas ”—head men, the elders of the vil- 
lage--might safely be intrusted to these na- 
tives. Each province or district, of which 
there are twenty-five on the island of Luzon. 
could be governed by an American, either a 


graduate of West Point or a naval officer, 
assisted by an advisory council chosen from, 
or by, these notables, and by two or three 
young Americans who had passed a strict 
civil service examination at home; this 
would form an admirable style of govern- 
ment at present for the rural districts. The 
larger towns and Manila itself would require 
some modification of this plan to admit of 
representation by the more educated natives, 
both of Malay and Spanish descent. But in 
the main government must for years come 
from above, not from below. 

One thing is absolutely certain, there must 
be no touch of the spoils system in our gov- 
ernment of the Philippines. If we cannot 
govern them honestly through a permanent 
staff of highly trained, well-paid officials, se- 
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lected for merit and for merit only, we must 
abandon the idea of governing the islands 
or any part of them. The spoils system has 
ruined Spain and caused every rebellion in 
her colonies. We cannot repeat her sins 
without incurring an equal punishment. 

The Philippines are a tropical country, and 
no American can go there and work on his 
own land as a farmer, or engage in any em- 
ployment which: will oblige him to labor un- 
der a tropical sun: As a “ captain of labor,’ 
overseeing and directing natives, the Ameri- 
can can do useful and profitable work... As 
an artisan or mechanic he cannot compete 
with native or Chinese labor. The Filipinos 
are good shipwrights, iron foungers, cabinet 
makers, goldsmiths and assistant engineers, 
and at such employment they work for 25 to 
50 cents a day. ‘They are sober and indus- 
trious workmen and under skilled supervi- 
sion are equal to any of the ordinary kinds 
of labor or manufactures. There are savages 
in the mountain districts of Luzon, but they 
are neither numerous nor troublesome. 

The rice fields in Luzon, rising in irrigated 
terrace above terrace from the sea level to 
nearly two thousand feet elevation on the 
mountain sides, are marvels of patient, in- 
telligent work. The soil is so fertile and the 
yearly rains so certain that rice is grown 
year after year on the same fields without 
other manure than the enrichment given by 
irrigation. I was told that a fortnight’s labor 
of a man and his family in the planting sea- 
son, and an equal time at harvest, would 
supply their food for a year. And this state- 
ment must be pretty near the truth, as the 
planting season does not extend beyond a 
month after the first rains have fallen. An 
orchard of banana trees will give fruit in 
ten months from the date of planting. All 
the care necessary is to keep down the weeds 
for a few months, until the trees are large 
enough to shade the ground completely. 
After this no further care is needed except 
to cut down each tree when it has fruited. 
The orchard renews itself for years. 

It is not the great heat, but the steady, un- 
interrupted heat which saps the strength of 
Europeans or Americans. In twenty years’ 
experience I never knew the thermometer 
to mark above 96 degrees in my office, and 
‘this figure was not reached more than a few 
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times in the course of a year. But year by 
year the European or American living in the 
Philippines. loses something of his vitality; 
instead of being acclimatized at the end of 
ten years he is less fit to endure the heat or 
exposure to the sun than he was when he 
first arrived. 

If he marries a European or American 
woman their children will thrive for four or 
five years; after that age they must be sent 
“home,” to Europe or America, or they will 
grow up “degenerates.” So far as is yet 
known, the European or American cannot 
rear his offspring in the Philippines. If, the 
children be of mixed blood by a Malay 
mother, they may be physically vigorous; 
they will not be the mental or moral. equals 
of their parents. It.is therefore impossible 
to Americanize the Philippines through 
American settlers. All we can do is to gov- 
ern them so justly as to assist the Filipinos 
in raising themselves to a higher political 
and mental state. 

There would be no need of a large army to 
preserve order. In 1851 the Spaniards only 
had seven battalions of infantry, two squad- 
rons of lancers and about 1,000 artillerymen. 
The latter, and the sergeants of the other 
troops, were Spaniards, the others natives. 
This force was kept in Manila. Cavite was 
garrisoned by the navy, and the rural dis- 
tricts had a native police under Spanish offi- 
cers. This army was large enough until the 
Spanish-French ‘expedition to Cochin-China 
caused new battalions of infantry to be 
raised for foreign service. Subsequently 
Spanish misgovernment and over heavy tax- 
ation made the natives rebellious; and then 
came the supposed need of more troops. 
What was really needed was justice, official 
honesty and moderate taxation. All good 
government rests on good finance. That is, 
on low taxation, collected honestly and 
levied in accordance with the ideas, customs 
and even the prejudices of the taxpayers. 

The Filipinos are accustomed to pay both 
import and export duties, through the cus- 
tom houses at the ports of entry established 
in the islands. These taxes give the maxi- 
mum of revenue with the minimum of ex- 
pense in collection, and the least possible 
friction to the taxpayer. In fact, the native 
grower of sugar, hemp, tobacco and coffee 
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rarely knows that he pays export duties, 
which, being paid only when the produce is 
exported by the merchant shipper, come upon 
the grower indirectly. The same is true of 
import duties if levied on a moderate scale. 
The importer pays them and the native con- 
sumer knows nothing about them. Both, of 
course, affect prices, but this is not like pay- 
ing to a tax collector. 

All needed revenue to cover every. expense 








PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF PARAGUAY. 


Ir the war of Paraguay against the Allied 
Powers was a glorious epopee, the resurrec- 
tion of the nation constitutes a memorable 
event in the history of the human race dur- 
ing the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Her wonderful defense can only be com- 
pared with Holland’s heroic struggle. 

Her sufferings did not prostrate her; she 
arose proudly from amidst her ruins, and 
her heroism in labor and her faith in the 
future have miraculously saved her. 

So it is that Providence helps those peo- 
ples that have the sacred intuition of their 
own destiny. Despair would have led her 
to certain death; but her abnegation, her 
perseverance in the work of reconstruction 
and her fervent conviction of the irresistible 
power of liberty have been splendidly re- 
warded. 

A free people who render homage to right 
and justice and aspire after their own moral 
and intellectual regeneration, giving an ex- 
alted position to the sentiment of human dig- 
nity, have a right to live and to form a part 
of the sisterhood of civilized’ nations. 

The destiny of Paraguay is clearly dis- 
cerned in the luminous horizon of the fu- 
ture. 

A people heroic in war, a people also 
heroic in toil, they have met and conquered 
the greatest difficulties during the period of 
their political reorganization. 

Their institutions have reasserted the 
grand principles which are incorporated in 
the constitutions of free nations. 
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incurred by the United States in the just 
administration of the islands, including a. 
moderate military establishment, can be 
raised through the custom: houses, as was 
done during the better days of Spanish rule. 

This would leave the large and fruitful 
field of local taxes to be entirely devoted to 
local needs. Each province or district 
should have its own budget, supporting its 
own schools, roads and other local charges. 
BiowrnG Rock, N.C. 


There is no country in the world where 
liberty of thought is so much respected... 
Political and religious toleration are the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of her government. 

Paraguay is one of the real marvels of na- 
ture. -Her climate is mild and healthful; 
great fluvial arteries place her in easy com- 
munication with the other nations of the 
American continent, as also with Europe; 
her rich and fertile soil admits ,the cultiva- 
tion of the products of both the temperate 
and torrid zones; numerous magnificent riv- 
ers and thousands of smaller streams water 
the whole interior; immense virgin forests 
cover a very large part of her territory; ex- 
cellent pasture lands abound for the devel- 
opment of the live stock industry; while her 


_fertile soil, adapted to agriculture and col- 


onization, added to these other natural ad- 
vantages, contributes to fit her to become 
the seat of a great and prosperous civiliza- 
tion. 

The greatness of the United States is al- 
ready assured. Now in turn will come that 
of the South American republics. Paraguay, 
according to the noble principles set forth 
in her Constitution, generously offers her 
fraternal hospitality and her lands to all 
men of every nation who may desire to 
dwell here. 

Kindly. allow me, as the Chief Executive 
of this country, to reiterate this offer to our 
vrothers of the North, and to express my 
personal sentiments of profound esteem and 
admiration for the country of Washington: 
and Lincoln. 


AsuNncION, PARAGUAY, 
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[This is the copy of a manuscript, yellow 
with age, that is sacredly kept by a certain 
branch of the Morss, now spelled Morse, 
family which first dwelt in Newbury. The 
writer has only changed the record some- 
what from the old style of expression so that 
it might be more intelligible.] 

GoopDMAN Morss was my grandfather. He 
was saying almost every day that I was a 
vile rogue and should come to no good. I 
soon got so hardened that I used to think I 
did not want to come to any good, for it 
seemed to me that, however righteous I 
might get to be, no person would ever give 
me the credif, on account of the bad name 
which had been given me. It was even so 
bad that, when any neighbors came in they 
would ask my grandmother, “ How is the 
vile rogue?” I felt sure this enraged her 
and made her have a pity for me, but I 
thought she was in such fear of her husband 
that she only shook her head and answered 
that she and her good man prayed for Asshur 
every day, but the Lord had not yet seen fit 
to hear those petitions. 

She used often to look sadly at me and 
shake her head and say: 

“Poor motherless boy !” or “ Poor father- 
less boy !” 

Once she put her. hand on my hair and did 
stoop down and kiss my forehead. A warm 
drop splashed on my face. I was greatly 
moved. I ran out into the large barn and 
put myself on the hay, where I wept for a 
long time; and I made many good resolves 
that I would never be wicked any more. But 
When my grandfather would bid me do a 
piece of work and would point to a strip of 
an oxhide that hung up on the kitchen wall 
ready to be used if I did not serve him faith- 
ful, then the devil would seem to take posses- 
sion and something would burn inside me. 
I felt, I was sure, as they said the imps felt. 
[ often heard the preacher tell on the holy 
Sabbath how those creatures had a dreadful 
enjoyment of evil deeds. 

T used to wish that the goodman would not 





point to the oxhide, for the motion kindled 
such a fire in my bosom. ; 

My grandmother never seemed to see when 
he did that.. I came to notice at last that 
whenever the hide was laid on to me she has- 
tened quickly out into the fields. It was as 
if she went for fagots, for she bore a load 
when she returned. 

But I never cried out when the lash fell, 


“tho my heart was as hard as iron and as hot 


as the melted lead wherewith I used to make 
bullets for my grandfather’s musket. I had 
a great longing to shoot that musket at some 
of the game I saw in the wood back of our 
house. Tho IT was turned seventeen years 
of age I was always forbid. 

I fretted myself that I was so small for my 
years, but I could find no way by which to 
make myself to grow. The time was to come 
when I was to thank God that I had not 
grown like other youth, but it was a sore 
trial to me then. I used to read the Bible 
whenever I could, thinking it might tell me 
how to grow, but when I came to the place 
where it says we cannot add one cubit to our 
stature, then I gave up reading entirely, save 
when I was commanded to do so. 

We lived on the edge of Newbury town, in 
Massachusetts. We were very far from any 
other house and three miles from the meet- 
ing-house. My grandparents used to ride 
there every Sabbath on the fat brown mare. 
I walked beside them. They never went be- 
yond a foot’s pace, not thinking it seemly on 
tne holy day. I often wished they would trot 
on so that I might turn aside and look at 
tracks on the snow in winter or birds’ nests 
in summer. My grandmother sat with her 
arm about her husband. She would some- 
times smile gently at me, and then I would 
be greatly cheered, without knowing why. 

After we had gone a space we would come 
upon other people on horseback and afoot, 
all going to the meeting-house. There was 
little talk passed between them, only grave 
nods. 

TI remember one Sabbath day as plainly as 
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if an earthquake had happened. But there 
is not much to tell about it. The people we 
saw on the road had strange looks on their 
faces. They gazed sharply as if suspecting 
each other of some sin. 

There was a tall house in Newbury with a 
long porch running back. That day when 
we went by that house I heard my grand- 
mother saying a prayer to herself, and she 
averted her head so she should not see the 
building. 

This set me all agog with curiosity; but 
there was no one I could question until. we 
came into the yard of the meeting-house, 
where I met a boy named Israel Shooks. We 
slunk behind a wall long enough for me to 
ask him what was the matter. He pulled a 
terrible long face and said witches was the 
matter. He said witches had been thick as 
midges all over the old colony, and how they 
had come to our town. He told me that the 
tall house on the road back a ways was a 
witch house. He himself had seen with his 
own eyes a woman with blue fire all round 
her sail right down the chimney. 

Hearing this tale my unbelief and rage 
were so great that if I had been bigger I 
should have hit him on the head. I did tell 
him that a liar would go into burning brim- 
stone, whereat he laughed at me and said 
he knew of a few tricks that were as good as 
any a witch could play. And he told me of 
one that struck me so I thought I would try 
it some day, especially as I saw_that, if every 
queer thing were to be laid to a strange 
cause, I should run little risk of being found 
out. Tho Israel was a wicked boy, I fear 
me I was nearly as wicked as he. 

While we were talking I heard my grand- 
father’s voice calling “‘ Asshur!” in a ter- 
rible way. The color must have gone from 
my face as I started, for Israel mocked at me 
and said he would not be such a coward; and 
as for him, he was afraid of nobody. 

I was silly enough to believe him; but I 
was not silly enough to delay obeying that 
eall. 

I found Goodman Morss standing leaning 
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against the wall of the meeting-house, sup- 
porting grandmother, who was white as 
ashes, save that her lips were of a purplish 
color. As I came up I saw a shudder pass 
over her. I ran headlong to the brook a few 
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rods away and brought some water in my 
hat and he dashed it over her face, where- 
upon she immediately showed signs of recov- 
ery. 

Then it came upon me that all the people 
about were very odd and strange. They eyed 
my grandfather with curious looks and ap- 
peared to me to. want to edge away from 
him. They said whispered words to each 
other. But I do not think he noticed any- 
thing. His whole mind was on his wife. All 
at once she opened her eyes, saw him, and 
flung herself closer still on his breast. She 
spoke his name in a low voice that had a 
wondrous love in it. 

He withdrew one arm from her and took 
off his hat and looked up to heaven, saying 
aloud: 

“Oh, Almighty God, I thank thee!” 

Then they all pressed into the meeting- 
house. AS we were going in some one 
plucked at my jacket sleeve, and there was 
Israel. He screwed up his lips close to my 
ear and whisperea: 

“ Horse hair is better than twine.” 

He drew back, and his countenance was so 
solemn I hardly knew it, and Lalmost doubt- 
ed that he had spoken to me. 

At first, when the sermon began, I was 
watching my grandmother’s face and fear- 
ing she would have another fit. Present- 
ly, however, my mind went off to the one 
subject, that horse hair was better than 
twine. I decided how I would pull some 
hairs out of the mare’s tail when I put her 
in the barn after sunset that very night, 
which I did. I was very cunning and sleighty 
with my hands. 

The next night when the candle was light- 
ed and my grandfather was reading aloud a 
chapter of the Scriptures, his leg suddenly 
twitched far to one side so violently that the 
candle and little round stand whereon it 
stood were knocked down to the floor, and ~ 
the Bible came nigh going into the fire. 

I was at the far end of the room, being aD 
attentive boy with all my might. I sprang 
forward and made great show of helping. 

It being a mild night the fire was low, 
and it was so very dusky in the room 
that I could easily slip my horse hair noose 
round one of the legs of the table. 

When all was again to rights I sat me 
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down ‘once more on the stool in the corner 
and listened to the word being read. 

I was all the more eager at the doing of 
this, for I had had a taste of the oxhide that 
night because I was charged with drying up 
the roan cow with not milking fast enough. 

He had got well into the next chapter 
when the stand, with the candle and the 
book on it, began to slide slowly along the 
floor, with no mortal touching it. It moved 
in this fashion till it came to a knot in the 
planks, and down it went. There was dark- 


ness again, save for the glow of the coals on ' 


the hearth. 

We were all very still. I was near burst- 
ing with laughter. Still, such was the evil 
and the deceit in me that I managed to cry 
out in a trembling voice that I was afraid. 

Very soon my grandfather stood up and be- 
gan to pray loudly. My grandmother crept a 
little nearer to him. He asked that the Lord 
would keep his household from the powers 
of witchcraft. 

I was soon sent to bed. I managed to slip 
my noose hair line into my jacket before I 
went up to the pallet under the eaves where 
I always lay. At first I laughed as I un- 
dressed, but when I was on my bed in the 
dark my tricks did not seem so funny, and I 
resolved I would have no more of them. But 
when the daylight came I forgot my good in- 
‘ tentions. 

That very day, when I was sent for my 
grandfather’s awl and thread which were by 
the window, I hid them in my sleeve and 
presently I threw them up the chimney when 
he did not notice. He saw them when they 
came down. He turned white. 

I did a plenty of tricks which are not to 
my credit to tell about. I thought all the 
time I was having great enjoyment, while 
in the bottom of my heart was something 
which kept aching, and I did not know what 
it was. 

I was very sly. I stopped in time the mak- 
ing of my tricks on the goodman. I began 
them on a calf and a colt he was raising for 
Deacon Loud, who lived the other side of 
Pine Hill. I kept the calf a roaring by put- 
ling a sharp-pointed stick inside the strap 
on its neck. I kept the -colt suffering by 
means of small things which were so cruel 
that I am ashamed to tell any more about 
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them. The more I did these mean things 
the less sorry I was for them when it came 
dark and I was in my bed under the eaves. 
I even got so I could laugh beneath the cov- 
erings when I thought how the calf had 
jumped and moaned when my grandfather 
tried to lead her to the cow. 

One day the colt was so maddened, appar- 
ently by nothing, though I knew what it 
was, that it jumped wildly at a wall and fell 
on it, snapping the bone in one foreleg. It 
gave such a scream that I thought my 
throat would burst just at the hearing. I 
put my hands to my ears and ran off over 
the pasture. I did not know whether I was 
called or not. When I did go back my grand- 
father’s face was very stern and I was sure 
my grandmother had been weeping. I was 
sent away on the mare the five miles that 
lay between us and the man who owned the 
colt. When I gave him the message I was 
bid to deliver, he looked at me blackly and 
said that he was convinced now that rumor 
was true and that there were unholy deal- 
ings at Brother Lemuel Morss his house, and 
that Morss must be dealt with for working 
the black art. He had been suspected of 
casting a spell on his wife that day when 
the evil one entered her at the meeting- 
house, and since, there had been wicked 
doings under his roof. The matter should 
be looked after lest, by allowing it to go on, 
the neighbors also should sin. 

I made the fat mare go like the wind on 
the way home. I rushed, panting, into the 
kitchen and told what I had heard.. My 
grandfather raised his hands and cried out: 

“The Lord’s will be done. But he know- 
eth I am innocent.” 

His wife did not speak. She sat suddenly 
down and put her hand on her heart. As 
for me, I went out to rub the sweating mare 
with straw. I had thought that my grand- 
father would fly. Now I saw that he would 
not. Then I kept thinking that, if they took 
him up for witchcraft there would be no one 
to put the oxhide on me, and my grand- 
mother and I could live very happily to- 
gether. Perhaps she would sometimes let 
me know she loved me. I should love her 
so well, and do so much for her that she 
would not miss her usband. This appeared 
to me an excellent pla:. 
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While I was rubbiiig the mare‘s legs I 
heard a little whistle, and, looking up, saw 
Israel Shooks in the doorway. He stuck his 
tongue out at me and said that when Brother 
Lemuel was carried off he and I would have 
fine times riding that mare. I do not know 
why, but this made my gorge rise, and I 
flew at him. He stepped quickly to one side 
and told me I must grow before he could 
fight me. He went on to say, while I stood 
quivering before him, that it was concluded 
that Brother Morss was a wizard. They 


were consulting now at Deacon Loud’s. We 


should all hear about it soon enough. And 
truly we did. It was not much after day- 
break the next day when my grandfather 
was taken off to prison. His wife begged to 
go with him, but she was not let. So we two 
were left alone. 

Tho I am now sixty-five years old I 
cannot remember the week that followed 
without feeling the same dull agony that I 
felt then. 

We went through all there was to do. I 
did the work of a full grown man, besides 
my own. There was no one to use the ox- 
hide. I used to look at it as it hung there, 
and wonder why I did not now have more 
pleasure. 

My grandmother toiled like a slave. She 
spun all the night through. When I would 
creep down the stairs and beg of her to go 
to her bed, she would look at me without 
seeming to see me and say, “Child! You 
knew not what you say! I cannot rest.” 

And I did not rest much more. Good and 
evil were fighting in me. The evil would 
say that soon all this would be forgotten and 
then we should be far more comfortable 
than we had ever been. Nobody would know 
what I had done. Besides, matters seemed 
to be in such shape-now that I could do 
nothing in any way. 

Why should I love my grandfather? I did 
not think he had been kind to me. If a few 
boyish tricks had turned out untowardly, 
why was I to.blame? 

I used to get up many times in the night 
and kneel on the cold floor, and try to pray. 
But there was no life in my words. They 
were dry as chaff. I would creep back into 
my bed trembling, yet hot. 
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I hoped some of the animals would kick © 
me to death, and so an end of it. But noth- 
ing harmed me. There had been ten 
days of this, and I was well nigh be- 
side myself with remorse, which is not 
repentance. I could not make up my 
mind to anything. One morning I came in 
from letting the calf suckle. It was the 
calf I had tormented. Ever since I had not 
worried it it had thriven finely. All said 
this was one proof that Brother Morss was 
dealing in witchraft, for as soon as he was 
removed, see how the calf fattened! 

When I opened the door this morning I 
saw my grandmother standing in the middle 
of the room. She had her hands clasped and 
raised. She was praying. She did not mind 
me. I heard her ask God to strike her dead 
that she might not live longer than Lemuel. 

I ran to her and by force took her hands. 
Her eyes were on me, but she saw me not. 

“Do you love him so?” I asked, choking- 
ly, holding her hands in a hard grasp. She 
roused somewhat. 

“ Boy,” she said in a tone that I can hear 
as I pen these words, “I loved him when he 
and I were young. I have loved him these 
forty years. He is myself. I am himself.” 

I groaned as I hung on to her hands. 

“They are going to hang him by the neck 
until he is dead.” She spoke these words 
gazing off, above me. ‘ 

“To-morrow. Deacon Loud told it me not 
five minutes agone. And I shall keep on 
living. Oh, Lemuel ! Lemuel!” 

I flung off her hands and ran out of the 
room. There was a flood rising within me 
that nothing could stem. I went a few rods 
down the road. I turned back suddenly, and 
walked in the house softly. She was stand- 
ing in the same place. I knelt down in front 
of her and clung to the skirts of her gown. 

At first the only words that would come to 
me were those of Esau when, with an ex- 
ceeding bitter cry he had cried out. This 
was all the mother I had known. 

“Bless me, even me, oh my mother!” I 
said. “I am going to save him!” 

“Thou canst not!” 

“Bless me! biess me!” I kept saying. 

She put her hands on my head. Her lips 
trembled. I could hear no words, yet ! 
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knew she blessed me. When I rose she drew 
ie with suddenness into her arms and kissed 
my forehead and my mouth. 

“ Beloved Asshur!” she whispered. 

Then I went away from her, and this time 
I did not look back. 

I do not know how I got to the prison. It 
was a dark night. I pounded and shouted. 
At last a man thrust his head from some 
place and called down that he could not 
open unto me till the morning, 

How could I wait till morning? How did 
1 know but they would hang him before I 
could get to him? I was nearly crazed. I 
was very ignorant. I had not known how to 
go to work to help him. 

The man shut the window with a great 
noise, and would listen to me no more. I 
walked round and round the black building. 
Once when I stood holding my head in my 
hands and trying to think a voice above me 
said softly: 

“Did I hear Asshur’s woice?” It was my 
grandfather who spoke. 

Like a cat I climbed a sapling that stood 
near the small window of the upper room 
where he was. When I was opposite him he 
said, eagerly: 

“ How is she?” 

“She is well. I am come to take your 
place, honored sir.” 

Before he could stop me, or well knew 
what I meant, I had just squeezed through 
the window, which was so little that when 
1 looked at it in daylight I could not think 
I had done it. Neither did others. They 
held that I came in by magic, for I did not 
tell them how I had come. 

In these days men did not sufficiently use 
their reason, or else reason was beclouded 
by the dread epidemic of witchcraft; so it 
seemeth to me. 






My grandfather said I should have given 
myself up to the proper authority. But I 
had been afraid not to be with him, lest he 
be hanged without my knowledge. And, in 
truth, it was at earliest daylight that the 
time had been fixed. Before then I made 
full confession of all that I had done. Every 
mean trick was told to the judge. Every- 
body appeared to believe me, save that I 
saw that they ascribed everything to magic. 
I was now the wizard instead of my grand- 
father. He was released. Before he went 
away he prayed me with much feeling to for- 
give him in that he had ever been unjust to 
me, and I forgave him. I did not understand 
then why I came nearer having a liking for 
him than ever before. 

There was so much to do with witches all 
over the country that I spent three weeks in 
that prison thinking each day I might be 
hanged. I did not know, however, that it 
was the last fury before men came to their 
senses. God knoweth that, much as I suf- 
fered in those weeks, the terror was not so 
great as that I endured in that time before 
I gave myself up and thus did my duty. I 
never knew quite why I was set free; only 
that the people were awakening from the 
dreadful folly into which they had fallen. I 
was let out one morning and I reached home 
an hour thereafter, having run all the way. 
My grandfather and grandmother had vis- 
ited the prison every day, but I had not 
known it. 

When I came into the house they rose up. 
They took me by the hands in silence. They 
could not speak. We all knelt down. My 
grandfather on my left, my grandmother on 
my right, very close. For a good while only 
sobs and tears came from all of us. Then 
my grandfather found his voice and thanked 
God aloud. 


WITH ADMIRAL DEWEY AT MANILA BAY. 


BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER CORWIN P. REES, U. S. N., 


Or Apmirat Dewey's Fiacsuir “ Oxrympra.” 


I JOINED Commodore Dewey’s squadron, 
as Executive Officer of the ‘“ Olympia,” 
April 6th, at Hong Kong, and immediately 
proceeded, in accordance with instructions 
of the Commander-in-Chief, to get the ship 
ready for action. War was impending, and 
_it was believed that hostilities might begin 
almost any day. The crews were drilled 
and exercised daily and frequently at great 
guns and smaller arms, and instructed by 
the officers in all the duties during battle, 
supplying ammunition, taking care of 
wounded, and how to meet every possible 
emergency. 

On the 25th of April the squadron left 
Hong Kong for Mirs Bay in obedience with 
information given by the Governor-General, 
compelling him to observe neutrality in time 
of war. Prior to leaving Hong Kong the 
- ships were painted war color, and our sailor- 
men never painted a town red with more 
alacrity than they spread on the symbol of 
war. On the 27th the squadron left Mirs 
Bay and proceeded at a moderate speed to 
the Island of Luzon, which was reached on 
the morning of the 30th. That afternoon 
was spent in reconnoitering Subig Bay and 
gradually nearing the approaches to Manila. 
A consultation of commanding officers was 
held outside before sunset, at which time 
Commodore Dewey informed them that he 
would run the gauntlet of the enemy’s bat- 
teries and torpedoes off Corregidor Island 
during the night, proceed up the bay, and 
attack the enemy at Manila and Cavité at 
daylight, or wherever the Spanish squadron 
might be found. 

This programme was carried out to the 
letter, and it proved to be the most daringly 
planned and brilliantly executed achieve- 
ment in our war with Spain or of any other 
war. The enemy began the attack from the 
shore batteries off Manila at Sangly Point 
at about five o’clock. In the meantime our 
squadron turned to the eastward and south- 
ward off Manila and steamed for the 
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enemy’s squadron, which was sighted under 
the cover of the shore batteries at Cavité. 
Had it been known that the depth of water 
would permit we would have probably run 
in to close quarters without delay. But the 
charts were very inaccurate, and it was not 
ascertained until afterward that the depth 
was two fathoms in excess of the figures 
given. So the action was carried on at an 
average distance of 2,500 yards. We did not 
open fire upon the enemy until within about 
three miles, when we poured in an inces- 
sant and terrific bombardment, running past 
the lines and returning to and fro for nearly 
two hours, by which time their fire was 
considerably slackened, some of their ships 
on fire and others sinking, and it was evi- 
dent that they were in our power. 

At that time Commodore Dewey withdrew 
the squadron, partly to economize in the ex- 
penditure of ammunition, and partly to give 
the crews a rest and breakfast. During this 
temporary lull in the battle Friedendorf, a 
boatswain’s mate, came to me with tears 
in his eyes and exclaimed in a broken voice: 

“Tor God’s sake, why are we stopping, 
Mr. Rees? We have got them licked now 
and can finish them in one more round.” 

I answered, “Take it easy, Friedendorf. 
We are only stopping for breakfast, and 
will finish them off to your heart’s content 
after we have had something to eat.” 

At about 11 o’clock the order was given to 
renew the attack. The second action was 
mere target practice in comparison with the 
first, as the enemy was almost completely 
disabled. After a half to three-quarters of 
an hour the Spanish guns were silenced, and 
white flags were shown at the arsenal and 
from many houses on shore. The enemy 
had surrendered, and the great battle of 
Manila Bay was ended. 

Altho shot and shell struck ahead and 
astern of us, and rattled through the rigging 
in all directions, there was a marvelous im- 
munity from injury either to ships or med. 
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THE HOUSE OF MOURNING 


Our aim and firing were so accurate and so 
effective that, in my opinion, after we had 
once begun the attack in earnest, the enemy 
never found time or opportunity to properly 
point their guns. Our loss was nothing. 
That of the enemy probably five hundred 
killed and wounded, the annihilation of 
their squadron, the capture of Cavité arse- 
nal and the placing of Manila practically at 


our mercy. 

I do not think history affords any parallel 
to such success, nor can prophecy foretell 
anything more perfect. Our victory was 
due to scientific accuracy and determina- 
tion, to preparedness for the emergency and 
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to a battle fought without error. It was 
also due to the magnificent daring and lead- 
ership of Commodore Dewey and the mas- 
terly manner and ability of the men behind 
the guns. Commodore Dewey himself was 
the incarnation of battle during the fight, 
and he was a model of diplomatic wisdom 
when it was ended. 

Later in the day I remarked to him: “I 
have never felt perfectly satisfied on the 
subject, but I think for one day at least we 
have all of us earned our pay.” 

Commodore Dewey answered: “I agree 
with you, and not only for this day, but for 
the rest of the time we are in the service.” 


THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


BY MARION 


“* WHERESOEVER the carcass is, there will 
the eagles be gathered together.’ Whatever 
may have been the meaning of the words 
when first spoken they have personal and 
present significance to me. They assert that 
the news that a happy home has been 
changed into a house of mourning is the 
signal for all who can make money out of 
another’s sorrow to ‘ improve the occasion.’” 

The dreary bitterness of the man’s tone 
and face take from me the inclination to re- 
prove the perversion of Scriptural language. 
He is one upon whom sorrows have fallen 
thick and fast of late years. He has walked 
in the shadow of “the graves of a house- 
hold.” He was once fairly prosperous in 
business. His own ill-health and lingering 
illnesses in his family have sapped strength 
and finances. Up to this date he has scrupu- 
lously avoided running into debt. Doctors’ 
and nurses’ bills, and the climax of the ex- 
penses of three funerals have hung a weight 
about his neck which is likely to press out 
of his spirit whatever of recuperative energy 
affliction had spared. 

“I seldom trust myself to talk of these 
things,” he goes on to say, deprecatingly. 
“T could have lived without the lesson in 
human nature learned at a time when I was 
most in need of human sympathy. Nobody 
spared me who could profit by my loss. All 
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the eagles—big and little-swooped down 
upon me.” 

While speaking he is mechanically smooth- 
ing the nap of the hat in his hand. He holds 
it out with a wintry smile: 

“There is one specimen! Somebody took 
that to my hatter to have a fresh band put 
upon it the day my last daughter died. He 
charged three dollars for the bit of stuff 
and fastening it on. 

“Her name was Lily, you know. The un- 
dertaker in charge of the funeral is the sex- 
ton of our church. I have known him since 
I was a child. My father was an elder in 
the same church for forty years, and got the 
place for that man. Well! that undertaker 
asked me what flowers he should provide. 
He knew my circumstances. I had spoken 
frankly to him on the subject. It was in 
May, when lilies-of-the-valley were in full 
bloom in the open air. I said my wife’s wish 
was to have a wreath of them—our girl’s 
name-flower—laid upon the coffin—nothing 
else. Friends sent in other flowers. That 
one little wreath of lilies-of-the-valley was 
all I ordered. It was set down at five dollars 
in the sexton’s bill. 

“T think what hurt me most was the 
charge for music. Our daughtc: was a 
teacher in the Sunday-school and active in 
church work. It was thought best to have 
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a simple service in our church. There were 
four well-known hymns, favorites of Lily’s 
—so I was told, and that the quartet choir 
sang them with much feeling. I heard noth- 
ing. My heart was—but you understand ! 
There are times when a man is deaf and 
blind, as well as dumb. The bill came in 
the next week. Fifty dollars for ‘music at 
funeral, May 10th.’ That was the way it 
was worded. 

“* Dispute it!’ A man can’t dispute that 
sort of bill. Any more than I could haggle 
over the charge of an acquaintance who 
took a single photograph of our dead boy 
last February. We had no good picture of 
him, and an amateur photographer suggest- 
ed that if one were taken now we could 
have a crayon sketch made from it some 
day. He said the price would be trifling, 
little more than the cost of plate, ete. I paid 
him ten dollars for negative and photo- 
graph. 

“You don’t suppose I grudge the money? 
I would open these veins ”—baring his wrist 
—‘and drain out every drop of blood that 
would run if I could turn it into gold, and 
spend it all—all! in doing such poor honor to 
the dead as the living can pay. What stabs 
and rankles is that these men should take 
advantage of a fellow-being when he is so 
pitiably at their mercy. It isn’t the ex- 
penses of death and burial that weigh upon 
my soul. It is that the thought of these 
converts the most tender-hearted of ‘ pro- 
fessionals’ into a bird of prey, who feeds 
upor heart’s blood. 

“It is such a common story that I must 
apologize for troubling you with a few de- 
tails of my experience.” 

It is a common story. So trite, yet so re- 
volting that “funeral expenses” is a term 
of loathing and dread. It is impossible to 
speak too severely of this blot upon our 
Christian civilization and upon a so-called 
humane generation. While this particular 
victim has been speaking out of the abun- 
dance of a wrung heart, my memory has 
been busy. Forty years’ life as the wife of 
a busy city pastor has filled my mental note- 
book with memoranda that minimize the 
wrongs narrated by my visitor. For in- 
stance: The case of a fashionable under- 
taker who under the impression that the 
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relatives of the deceased were wealthy, set 
down at eight hundred dollars a cloth-coy- 
ered casket with silver handles, which he 
was afterward forced by the law to admit 
did not cost over eighty. Of a country prac. 
titioner of the same ghoulish craft whose 
bill contained an item for “ transferring cof- 
fin from train to hearse” (a distance of six 
feet), “ten dollars.” Of the charge of five 
dollars for making into a bow and attach- 
ing to the bell-knob of the front door the 
crépe furnished and paid for by the family. 
Of a milliner’s bill sent to a poor widow, 
“bonnet and veil, twenty dollars ”’—actual 
cost to make, less than five. 

But enough of details sickening to all ex- 
cept the very rich, and to the very vulgar 
who find in the gloomy gewgaws of a “ fine 
funeral” positive mitigation of shallow sor- 
rows. 

It is an ugly thing—this profanation of the 
simple majesty of Death. That it is 
profanation was proved by the smile that 
stirred the lips of the gravest listener 
when, in a talk upon such abuses as we are 
considering, some one said the other day: 

“T had the address of an undertaker 
whose charges were conscientiously moderate 
—but he is dead!” 

“Of course!” responded another of the 
company dryly, and the smile was a laugh. 

Our broken man—broken in heart, in spir- 
it and in fortune—used an apt simile in lik- 
ening these extortions, practiced in the 
name of decency and religion, to the swoop 
of evil birds. The mourner is fair game, 
and the “ occasion” one to be eagerly “ im- 
proved.” The cruelty of attack and raven- 
ing is equaled by the meanness of it. Had 
the bereived man incurred the expense 
wantonly or imprudently—had he ordered a 
suit of clothes, a horse, a carriage or a din- 
ner, for which he knew he could not pay, he 
would deserve the consequent annoyance 
and trouble. He would have lived beyond 
his means with a full knowledge of the 
penalties of his prodigality. Death is not a 
matter of human option. Illness and dissolu- 
tion are calamities that come so surely to 
all, and every man is so impotent to fend 
them off, we might reasonably expect the 
house of mourning to be the resort of com- 
forters and helpers, with hearts softened by 
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thoughts of the community of sorrow. Per- 
sonal knowledge of the agony of the wrench 
dividing the quick from the dead should 
move the sordid to generosity, the rapacious 
to mercy. 

The dressmaker who demands thrice the 
sum for filling a.“ mourning order” she 
would ask for the same work at any other 
time; the quartet that pockets ten dollars 
apiece for singing “Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus;” the sexton’s assistant, who gets 
two dollars for scattering a handful of earth 
upon the sunken coffin, as “Dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes!” is spoken—one and all re- 
gard the household, smitten of God and 
afflicted, as a legitimate source of unjust 
profit. 

We submit to the inhuman imposition— 
not tamely, but, as each of us fully compre- 
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hends, because the grief that calls the eagles 
together deprives us of the power of resist- 
ance. The least sensitive of us shrinks from 
the idea of haggling over the price of what 
we do not put into words, even to our inmost 
selves. 

“It is all I can do for her!” sighs the 
mourner. “If it takes my last dollar, let it 
go!” 

It is very cool common sense that, in that 
supreme moment, can suggest, even remote- 
ly, that the extravagant outlay of money 
makes the pale sleeper’s last bed no softer, 
her slumber no more profound or sweet, the 
memory of her blameless life no more fra- 
grant. 

As my visitor phrases it—‘‘ A man can’t 
dispute that sort of bill!” 


Pompton, N. J. 


INTERPRETER. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 


ALL summer my companion 
Was a white aspen tree, 
Far up the sheer blue canyon, 
A glad door-ward for me. 


There at my cabin entry, 

Where Beauty went and came, 
Abode that quiet sentry 

Who knew the winds by name. 


And when to that lone portal, 
All the clear starlight through, 

Came news of things immortal 
No mortal ever knew, 


That vigilant unweary 
Kept solitary post, 

And heard the woodpipes eerie 
Of a fantastic host, 


Play down the wind in sadness, 
Play up the wind in glee,— 
The ancient lyric madness, 
The joy that is to be. 


They passed; the music ended; 
And through those rustling leave 
The morning sun descended, 
With peace about my eaves, 


New York Cry, 





A DECADE OF POETRY—1859-1860. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


THE decade 1859-1869 included the years of 
the Civil War, and a large proportion of the 
American poets known as having anti- 
slavery sympathies were represented in THE 
INDEPENDENT in this period. Besides the 
Carys and Miss Proctor, of whom I have 
spoken (INDEPENDENT, December 15th, 1898), 
there were Emily S. Oakey, Lucy Larcom, 
Mary Clemmer, the Whittiers, ‘brother and 
sister, James Russell Lowell, Bayard Taylor, 
George W. Bungay, Lewis J. Bates, William 
H. Burleigh, William Lloyd Garrison and 
Theodore Tilton. 

Mr. Whittier’s contributions to THE INDE- 
FENDENT continued throughout his life, and 
barely lacked of numbering seventy in all. 
No one else, as Mr. Stedman said at the poet’s 
funeral, “ put so much heart or so much re- 
ligion inio his writings.” He saw the poetry 
in every day, common life, and he opened the 


eyes of the common people to it; and it is 
safe to say that his broad humanity brought 
him nearer the heart of the American peo- 
ple and won him more popularity than any 


other American poet. Mr. Whittier made 
frequent alterations in proof. He writes in 
regard to his poem, “The Vow of Washing- 
ton,” which was published May 2d, 1889: 


DEAR FRIEND: 

Since writing thee it has been suggested that 
the verse beginning “O city of his memory 
proud” is the weak link in the chain. I am 
afraid it is so. I promised my long-suffering 
friend, Mr. Bowen, that I would trouble him 
no more with alterations, but if thee thinks 
well of it, I would venture to substitute this: 

Land of his love! With one glad voice 

Let thy great sisterhood rejoice ; 

A century’s suns o’er thee have risen and set, 
And, God be praised, we are a nation yet! 

At any rate this sounds better, and mere 
sound is not to be despised; it once knocked 
down the walls of Jericho, and who knows but 
that it may “ bring down the house!” 

Excuse my troubling thee, and believe me, 
very truly thy friend, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

His work is too well known to need further 
comment here. 
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Miss Larcom was an intimate friend of the 
Whittiers. Like them she sprang from the 
old New England stock and inherited the 
virtues of a godly ancestry. Her poems show 
the same cheerful outlook, broad religious 
faith and sympathy with humanity. “ Life 
is the same good gift of the Lord I always 
knew it to be, only more wonderful as one 
gets deeper into it,’ was the simple state- 
ment of her belief in mature life. Miss 
Larcom’s last literary work, the proof of 
which was corrected with a feeble, trem- 
bling hand, was “ Dreaming and Waking” 
(April 13th, 1893). She died four days later. 

George W. Bungay, William Henry Bur- 
leigh and Lewis J. Bates were all newspaper 
men, editors who wrote poems for their own 
and other periodicals, and had facility in 
dashing off verse for occasions. All were in 
some way identified with reforms, temper- 
ance, anti-slavery and so forth. The first 
two wrote much verse for THE INDEPENDENT 
during Oliver Johnson’s editorship. 

William Lloyd Garrison’s poetic contribu- 
tions always took the sonnet form, and, usu- 
ally, were didactic in sentiment. The son- 
net on his wife’s death (March 30th, 1876), 
is an exceptional illustration. 

With this group of reformers must be in- 
cluded two men who as poets far surpass 
the others—James Russell Lowell and Bay- 
ard Taylor. Mr. Lowell’s “A Cloister Mood” 
(February 2d, 1860) appears in his collected 
poems under the title “ Fancy’s Casuistry.” 
It is interesting to note how the thought 
first took form in the poet’s mind and then 
to observe the changes his later, soberer 
judgment ordained. He transposed one 
stanza, dropped four altogether and in some 
way retouched nearly all, altering at least 
fifteen lines. Some of Bayard Taylor’s con- 
tributions, like “To the American People” 
(May 19th, 1861), are political and full of in- 
tense feeling; while “The Village Stork” 
(December 5th, 1878) is full of German senti- 
ment, thoroughly poetic, and was written 
when he was American Minister at Berlin. 
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In forwarding a poem at the editor’s request 
(November 29th, 1871) he adds: 

I never write a poem because one is wanted, 
and refuse many more than I furnish. I do not 
average ten poems a year, for I will not make 
poetry a trade. 

John Hay, too, who, having studied law in 
Abraham Lincoln’s office, came to Washing- 
ton when he became President, to act as his 
private secretary, might be counted with 
this group. “A Song of a Shirt” (March 5th, 
1868) is a good example of his humorous 
verse. 

Some strong poetic work was done during 
the war by Theodore Tilton, notably ‘“ The 
Great Bell Roland” (April 18th, 1861) and 
“A War Hymn” (October 23d, 1862), which 
readily found their way into collections of 
verse. “The Crown of Thorns” (March 
27th, 1856) he rewrote and elaborated when 
editor of the paper and republished, Decem- 
ber 1st, 1864, under the title ‘“ The Fellow- 
ship of Suffering.” 


Other editors of the paper whose work 
should be mentioned are: Oliver Johnson, of 
Abolition fame; Washington Gladden, D.D., 
sociological reformer; Charles F. Richard- 
son, Professor of English Literature at Dart- 
mouth College; John Eliot Bowen, an ed- 
itor of great promise, dead ere his prime; 
Bliss Carman, the gifted Canadian poet; 
and William Hayes Ward, the present editor. 


Mary Clemmer Ames was for many years 
the Washington correspondent of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and a favorite contributor. She 
shared with Grace Greenwood the honor of 
being the most accomplished of Washington 
letter writers. Her first letter was on the 
first anniversary of the death of Mr. Lincoln 
and was headed “A Woman’s Letter from 
Washington,” which became the permanent 
title of her column. The amount of work 
she did in the line of newspaper correspond- 
ence was phenomenal; for three years her 
average was seven newspaper letters a week, 
but poetry was her pastime. Had she not 
been overburdened with the necessity of pro- 
viding a definite number of pages, week by 
week, for various journals, she might have 
won distinction as a poet. She felt the power 
within herself and was a ready, spontaneous 
and brilliant writer of verse, but she had not 
time to prune and correct and, like Mrs. 
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Stowe, she did not always sign her work. 

The earliest poemof hers here printed, ““Good- 
by, Sweetheart” (May 30th, 1867), was pub- 
lished anonymously, and: called out a very 
sweet poetic response from Helen Hunt. 

Mrs. Clemmer was full of enthusiasms. 
for freedom, for nature, but, first of all, for 
woman; and her help was always freely 
given wherever there was an opportunity to 
help any young woman who was struggling 
for self-support. It was not the cause alone, 
but the individual woman for whom she was 
ready to make any sacrifice of time or 
strength, and she resented any unjust criti- 
cism or belittling of women’s work. Writing 
to an editor of a series of caustic articles she 
says: 

I feel that in tone and utterance her articles 
on women are simply cruel in their unkindness. 
To criticise wisely and kindly is not to ridicule 
and sneer without one wise or gentle suggestion 
pointing toward a better way. 

Mr. G kindly said that she did not mean 
me. No. I have never thought she did. But 
it does not make me feel better to know that 
she is heartlessly unjust and unkind in hold- 
ing up to ridicule and contempt hundreds of 
struggling women quite as good as I am, whom 
she personally spares. 


It was this warm championship of any 
cause in whose justice she had faith that 
made for her stanch friends through the 
length and breadth of the land. 

But of this period, no poet was welcomed 
with such passionate devotion by her readers 
and lovers as Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
A new. poem by Mrs. Browning was caught 
up, republished, passed from mouth to 
mouth, learned, copied into note books and 
recited in schools by enthusiastic young 
women who thrilled at the sound of the new 
brave voice that sang to them with such 
freshness and freedom. More than a dozen 
of Mrs. Browning’s latest poems first ap- 
peared in THE INDEPENDENT, among them 
“A Court Lady” and “ De Profundis,” and 
as Mr. H. T. Tuckerman said truly:* 

The earliest, if not the most earnest recogni- 
tion of her merits, came from this side of the 
Atlantic; her readers in America far outnum- 
ber those in England. 

I well remember that sad summer of 1861 
when my brother came home from the city 
with grief in his eyes, saying: “I have bad 

*-* Thoughts on the Poets.” 
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news for you;” and then broke tenderly to 
me the tidings of Mrs. Browning’s death, as 
if it were a personal friend, near and dear, 
whom we had lost—bitter loss, that, after all 
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these years, I cannot cease to deplore. She 
was revered by manhood, and enshrined in 
the heart of womanhood, “'the most beloved 
of minstrels and women.” 

Newark, N, J. 


THE PRESENT ACTIVITY OF THE ENGLISH 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


Tue Parliamentary session of 1899, so far 
as the municipal life of England is con- 
cerned, will be the most interesting and 
eventful of any session since those of 1888 
and 1894, which witnessed the sweeping re- 
form of local government in the counties, 
and its establishment on a democratic basis 
in urban and rural communities hitherto out- 
side the operation of the municipal corpora- 
tions act of 1835. Unlike the sessions of 
1888 and 1894, in 1899 there are to be no 
sweeping measures uprooting antiquated in- 
stitutions and affecting the country as a 
whole—no great measures introduced by the 
Government which will stand out in English 
history like the acts creating District and 
Parish Councils. The only measure from the 
Cabinet is one amending the Government of 
London—a bill which is to reduce the pow- 
ers of the London County Council and give 
new powers and new dignities to the seore 
and a half of municipalities into which the 
metropolis is now divided. All the other 
measures affecting municipal life and enter- 
prise originate with the municipalities them- 
selves, and will come before Parliament as 
private bills. It is the number and variety 
of these bills which will make the sessicn of 
1899 specially interesting to students of 
municipal institutions as they are now being 
worked and developed in England; for these 
measures show the extent to which English 
municipalities are possessing themselves of 
the water supplies, and are taking over and 
working the street railways. There is an 
exceptionally large number of these bills. 
Most of them concern street railways; for 
in England electric traction is only just be- 
ginning to supersede horse traction, and the 
municipalities are availing themselves of this 


belated change in systems of traction to take 
over the street railways. 

The Government bill dealing with Lon- 
don involves an interference, so far as the 
metropolis is concerned, both with the 
County Government Act of 1888, and the 
District and Parish Councils Act of 1894. 
The first of these was passed by a Unionist 
Government; the second by the last Glad- 
stone administration. Under the act of 1888 
the Metropolitan Board of Works elected 
from the London vestries, was superseded 
by the County Council, elected directly by 
the people. The vestries existed. in the ec- 
clesiastical parishes into which the metrop- 
olis is divided, and much of their organiza- 
tion was centered about the parish church. 
These vestries had come into being in the 
early part of the century when the ecclesias- 
tical parish was still the unit for poor law 
administration ard for other departments of 


-local civil government. They survived the 


great local government act of 1888 under 
which the London County Council was cre- 
ated; and it was not until 1894 that they 
were reformed and the Church was finally 
deprived of any share in the local govern- 
ment of London. Many of these London 
vestry areas have enormous populations, 
some of them as large as those of provincial 
cities. When the vestries were reformed in 
1894 they became district boards, not cor- 
porations consisting of a mayor, aldermen 
and council, such as have existed in all the 
larger towns in the provinces since the 
Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 

The grievance of the London municipal re- 
formers with which the Government is to 
deal this session is that the district boards 
are overshadowed by the County Council; 
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that the council possesses powers which the 
district boards ought to have, and the re- 
formers ask that London municipal govern- 
ment shall be so amended as to add both 
power and dignity to.these district boards. 
These ask in short that the numerous met- 
ropolitan boards shall be reorganized, and 
put as nearly as can be on the same plane as 
the municipal councils of the larger provin- 
cial cities, with mayors at their heads. 
These changes are to be brought about by a 
bill which the Government has introduced. 

‘The great and pressing question of the 
water supply of the metropolis is to come 
before Parliament at the instance of the 
London County Council. In the private bill 
which has been introduced by the Council, 
power is sought for two distinct undertak- 
ings. The first of these is the taking over of 
the works and sources of supply of the 
eight existing water companies. The second 
is the construction of a great reservoir 
among the mountains of Breconshire in 
Wales, and the conveyance of water from 
this source to London. Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham are now drawing on Welsh rivers 
for their supplies.. Manchester has gone. to 
the lake country and Glasgow to Loch 
Katrine. All these are great undertakings, 
completed within the last ten years; but they 
are dwarfed by that for which the London 
County Council is seeking parliamentary 
powers. 

The longest of the existing conduits, that 
from Thirlmere to Manchester, is eighty 
miles. The conduit from the mountain coun- 
try of Breconshire to London, from the Wye 
and Towy valleys, will be 162 miles long, 
and it is to be constructed so as to be 
capable of carrying 200,000,000 gallons of 
water a day. The estimated cost of the un- 
dertaking is $82,500,000. The price at which 
the water companies will part with their 
undertakings will be settled by commission- 
ers, that is, if the County Council can per- 
suade Parliament that the supply of water 
to the metropolis shall be placed in its hands. 

The vested interests behind the London 
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water companies are immense. The last 
time the Government attempted to deal with 
the question the vested interests were strong 
enough to wreck the bill and bring disaster 
to the Government. Since then the water 
companies have certainly not lost any of 
their power. 

But one of the largest of the London water 
companies, that supplying the whole of the 
eastern district of the metropolis, has in re- 
cent years miserably failed in its undertak- 
ing. In 1896 and again in 1898, East Lon- 
don was confronted with the water problem 
in its worst and most terrible aspects. 
Parliament has thus to face the fact that 
conditions cannot remain as they are. Some 
drastic step has now to be taken to prevent 
recurring water famines in the densely popu- 
lated districts of East London, and in spite 
of the great vested interests it will not be 
surprising if that something is the taking of 
the London water supply entirely out of the 
hands of private companies and vesting it 
in those of the County Council. 

Hither under special acts or under powers 
they already possessed, the municipalities 
of Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glas- 
gow have taken over the street railways and 
are already working them by the trolley sys- 
tem or are now preparing to do so. During 
the Parliamentary session of 1899, other 
towns, second or third rate in population, are 
to seek powers to take over their street car 
systems. In some cases where the -street 
railways connect two towns the municipali- 
ties concerned are joining in the undertaking. 
In these joint undertakings the plan is for 
the larger town to manage the street rail- 
ways and to pay the smaller town a mileage 
rental for that part of the railway lying 
within its municipal area. Much will depend 
on the success of this plan; for in the north 
of England and in the midlands towns lie 
contiguous to each other, and if the plan 
works well these thickly populated parts of 
England will soon be gridironed by trolley 


lines, owned by the municipalities. 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 





MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN PORTO RICO. 


BY S. S. 


THE first Spanish tax to be abolished was 
that on fresh beef. intended for and issued 
to the American troops. This was followed 
by the removal of the tax on the slaughter 
and sale of meat and the manufacture and 
sale of bread. A tax was then imposed on 
the manufacture and sale of liquor and to- 
bacco. For the cumbersome and unfair sys- 
tem of taxing land was substituted a tax 
based upon the producing power of the 
land, which plan evoked the praises of the 
progressive agriculturists and also of the dis- 
ciples of Henry George. 

As soon as the American flag was raised 
in San Juan some of the merchants began 
to close their businesses. The planters, who 
were large creditors of these men, had been 
seriously hampered by the late war and 
were unable to meet their obligations. In 


view of all the circumstances General Henry 


decided to issue an order postponing the fore- 
closure of mortgages for one year from the 
19th of January. It is now reported that 
some of the merchants who were fearful of 
the future under the United States Govern- 
ment have been so favorably impressed with 
the actions of the Governor-General that 
they have decided to continue -in business. 
Gen. John Eaton, the veteran soldier and 
educator, has been placed in charge of edu- 
cational matters, subject to the island Secre- 
tary of Interior. A marked improvement is 
already noticeable in this most necessary 
work, and the General has succeeded in se- 
curing from people in the United States the 
nucleus of a public library. In addition to 
educating these children societies have been 
formed in some of the towns to entertain 
them. One of General Henry’s favorite 
reminiscences relates to a gathering of six 
hundred children- in the Ponce Theatre last 
fall. Under the patronage of some ladies 
and a few of the officers stationed there the 
children had met to sing American songs 
and to listen to the band of the ist Ken- 


tucky Volunteer Regiment. Upon being 
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asked what they wanted for Christmas they 
spontaneously replied, “Send us teachers!” 
These children are bright and are very anx- 
ious to be Americanized. Those in San 
Juan were received at the Palace by the 
Governor-General on the day after the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Peace at Washington, 
and also took part in the exercises at the 
theater on Washington’s Birthday with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

The neglect of the sanitary bureau by the 
former Secretary of State necessitated the 
appointment of a man of action and com- 
mon sense to take charge of this matter. 
The officer placed in control of this bureau, 
Cap. L. P. Davison, 11th Infantry, has ma- 
terially lessened the chances of an epidemic, 
which under the old order of things was 
among the probabilities. Boards of Health 
have been organized throughout the island, 
based upon American ideas.” Orders have 
been. issued to properly clothe the children, 
who in many cases have been reared entirely 
naked until 10 or 12 years old. It is believed 
that the high death rate from pulmonary 
diseases can be traced to neglect in this di- 
rection. Smallpox, which is supposed to be 
endemic on this island, has led to the estab- 
lishment of a vaccine farm near Coamo, in 
charge of Dr. Azel Ames, Civil Sanitary In- 
spector, and an order has been issued for the 
vaccination of all the inhabitants more than 
six months old. Officers of the medical de- 
partment have been placed in complete 
charge of this matter. 

The General has said that an American 
uses a pail of water where these people are 
satisfied with a glass of it. A reservoir has 
been under construction for some time, and 
the General is doing his utmost to perfect 
this system and thus avoid the water famine 
which is sure to result if the cisterns are to 
be depended upon alone. The Spaniards 
worked on this system for 50 years, and the 
Governor-General has been promised that 
water will flow into the city on the 6th of 
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March. It will then be rapidly introduced 
into the houses. A complete system of sew- 
erage is soon to be started. This work is 
considered a public necessity and will be 
temporarily provided for by Custom House 
moneys. 

San Juan is overcrowded and a census has 
been taken of the number of rooms and in- 
habitants in each house. The conditions in 
some of the homes of the well to do are in- 
describable. Access to the upper stories, 
where many of the better class reside, is by 
dark and ill smelling hallways, along the 
sides and at the end of which are dirty, 
windowless rooms, or rather holes in the 
wall, occupied by negroes of the poorest 
class. The first floors of nearly all the 
houses not occupied by stores are kept filthy 
by such tenants. 

The delay and expense incident to mar- 
riage under the former combination of 
Church and State in Porto Rico has resulted 
in an alarming condition of concubinage. A 
general order has recently been issued on 
this subject enjoining the clergy not to 
charge more than one peso (sixty cents, 
United States money), and judges and al- 
caldes are directed to perform the ceremony 
and to furnish the necessary documents to 
the contracting parties at a cost of one peso. 
Offenders against this section of the moral 


code are to legitimatize their relations at 


once or become subject to arrest and punish- 
ment as disorderly persons. The inhuman 
practice of exhuming bodies for nonpayment 
of grave rent and throwing them into a cor- 
ner of the cemetery has been abolished, and 
certain rules for burials have been promul- 
gated with a penalty for violation. 

After a careful investigation it was de- 
cided that American lawyers here must com- 
ply with the existing high requirements for 
admission to the bar, or associate them- 
selves with lawyers entitled to practice in 
the island courts. Notarial fees, which were 
fluctuating and exorbitant in all cases, were 
reduced by a general order. 

Captain Buchanan, 1ith Infantry, is in 
charge of the customs service, reporting di- 
rect to Washington. A modified tariff is in 
force, but until the internal revenue laws 
are applied to Porto Rico and other neces- 
sary modifications made these people will 


continue to find fault with this service. The 
Governor-General has separated the customs 
and internal revenues and appointed native 
collectors of the latter. He has also made 
several recommendations to Washington to 
reduce the import duties on necessities and 
to admit sugar and coffee, two of the largest 
exports of the island,- free to the United 
States for this year at least. The fixing of 
the value of the peso (Porto Rican dollar) at 
sixty cents, United States, has given satis- 
faction to all except the money brokers. 

The Weather Bureau, under Professor 
Earrington, occupies a building well adapted 
for the purposes, and the island agricultur- 
ists now enjoy a weekly crop bulletin. The 
island postal service, while in charge of ef- 
ficient American officials, is hampered by 
some of the men who have been sent here by 
politicians who desired to have them as far 
away as possible. 

General Henry has recommended that this 
island be placed in a modern state of de- 
fense. With rapid firing guns in the present 
massive fortifications no foreign power 
could reduce it. The natural fortifications, 
the mountains on the south, properly garri- 
soned, would stop the advance of an invad- 
ing force from the other side of the island. 

The Governor-General has reduced the per- 
centage of the salaries of teachers to the 
pension fund from 50 to 10, insisted that only 
authorized persons shall practice the profes- 
sions, ordered that the internal revenue taxes 
shall be paid in American currency or its 
equivalent, directed that after June 30th 
next all trades and professions be exempt 
from State and municipal taxation; also 
ordered that the salaries of teachers be 
promptly paid, and that fish and fishing be 
also exempt from taxation. 

A few men who have had the advantage of 
an education easily control the uneducated 
masses. It is estimated that not more than 
14 per cent. of the people in Porto Rico can 
read or write. Under the Spanish régime 
the franchise was extended to all of 25 or © 
more years. There are doubtless many il- 
literate men who are capable of self govern- 
ment, and the question of the suffrage will 
be an embarrassing one for Congress to set- 
tle. At present an obnoxious law is now re- 
pealed with the stroke of a pen, and a wrong 
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is righted without the possibility of political 
considerations interfering with justice. 
General Henry is most democratic in his 
manner of living and accessible to all who 
have complaints or suggestions to make to 
him. His private offices in the Fortaleza or 
Catalina Palace are devoted exclusively to 
civil business, and the military details are 
attended to in a connecting building. The 
task of the Governor-General has been 
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brightened by the receipt of commendatory 
resolutions from some of the town councils 
and by calls and letters from representative 
men with whom politics is not a business. 
In a little more than two months this fear- 
less and progressive soldier, with an abiding 
faith in the Almighty and in American insti- 
tutions, has wrought these changes and 
made a record of which he, his posterity and 
the American people may well be proud. 


San Juan, Porto Rico. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH QUESTIONED. 


BY JAMES S. STEVENS, 


PROFESSOR OF PHysSICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 


THE saying has well-nigh passed into a 
proverb that this is an age of marvelously 
rapid progress in science. One need not be 
surprised to learn of a discovery or investi- 
gation which in a year revolutionizes an in- 
dustry. In medicine, in electricity and in 
chemistry we have ceased to be skeptical 
concerning any announced discovery short of 
squaring a circle or perpetual motion. And 
yet progress along these lines, if one may 
judge from recent published statements, is 
merely infantile in comparison with that 
made in what the elect are pleased to call 
“ psychiatry.” For example: Shut up as I 
am to materialistic experimentation, I did 
not imagine I had the latest information con- 
cerning the science of the soul and its ac- 
companying marvels. And yet I had 
thought I was. fairly well posted. I had in 
my innocency supposed that the argumentum 
ad Fox Sisters was no longer considered 
good logic, especially after the disclosures 
made by one of the same; that the well- 
known Seybert Commission had reached 
conclusions which were quite generally ac- 
cepted; that the fact that a well known 
New York editor has for years carried 
in his pocket a draft payable to the man 
who could tell him its number and amount 
was something of an argument against telep- 
athy and mind reading; I had imagined 
that Faraday’s experiments were still quoted 
on the subject of table tipping; in short, I 
had supposed that concerning the claims 


made by believers in these practices and the 
doctrines upon which they are based, the 
only statement that could truthfully be 
made was “ not proved.” 

But so rapid has been the development of 
this phase of psychology that like Jonah’s 
gourd it has obscured the clear sun of phys- 
ical science. Instead of patiently waiting 
for the ordinary stages of development to 
succeed one another, we find the claims of 
the telepathists, theosophists, psychiatrists 
and what not, put forward as accepted facts. 

Now it is far from my purpose in this 
short article to undertake an argument on 
either side of the question. But it does seem 


_as tho psychological writers were mislead- 


ing the people concerning these subjects. As 
might have been expected, the recent ar- 
ticles in THE INDEPENDENT by Professor 
Hyslop treat this subject in a logical and ju- 
dicial manner. He tells us, and truly, that 
concerning the recent report of Dr. Hodg- 
son of the Society for Psychical Research, we 
are shut up to one of three conclusions: The 
claims are fraudulent; the phenomena may 
be explained by telepathy; they may be the 
work of spirits. While professing skepticism 
himself, he (Professor Hyslop) suggests telep- 
athy as a sort of compromise between the 
other two. I do not believe, however, that 
the scientific world is as yet prepared to ac- 
cept telepathy as a fact. If we are to elimi- 
nate in turn the possible explanations men- 
tioned above, the first ought to be the last to 
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go. Why should not the Seybert Commis- 
sion be as competent a tribunal as the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research ? This Com- 
mission, arranged under spiritualistic aus- 
pices, and composed in part of believers in 
its teachings, failed to find one single scrap 
of evidence either for spiritualistic manifes- 
tations or telepathy. . 

But after all the a priori arguments are 
the strongest. Critics are convinced that 
some of the utterances in the Old Testament 
attributed to God are not authentic, because 
they express sentiments all too human. In 
like manner not a sentence purporting to 
have come from a dweller in the spirit world 
has ever been reported which bore the stamp 
of authenticity either by virtue of its dignity 
or by adding anything to the world’s knowl- 
edge. If our belief in immortality is based 
upon communications relating to events 
which took place around the coffin of the 
dead, we can well afford to forego it alto- 
gether. The fact that a medium can make 
an appointment with a spirit whenever de- 
sired, even though in its mundane existence 
that same spirit could not or would not af- 
ford the medium five minutes’ time for an 
interview, indicates either that our youthful 
conception of the next world as a place of 
absolute idleness is correct, or that the im- 
press of the medium is all too perceptible on 
the message. 

In a work recently published, bearing the 
title “A Scientific Proof of Immortality,” 
the author takes for granted that mental 
control of matter, mind reading, clairvoy- 
ance and clairaudience are no longer hypoth- 
eses, nor even theories, but facts. Grant- 
ing his premises one must follow him to any 
conclusion he may see fit to deduce. The 
central thesis seems to be this: No organ ex- 
ists without a function; the “subjective 
mind ”’—that is, the one we use when we 
dream, have trances or delirium tremens, 
foretell events or recall long-forgotten ex- 
periences; in short, the mind which every 
one has, but the knowledge of whose pos- 
Session is only the property of abnormal 
minds in abnormal conditions, is an organ 
without a function in this life. And, there- 
fore, there must be another life in which this 
mind may operate normally. We are told 
that it is located in the spinal cord. If we 
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may accept the statements of physiologists 
there is at least one other organ without any 
terrestrial function, and that is the appendix 
vermiformis. Are we then to conclude that 
the long-discussed question of the celestial 
body is settled, and that in the next life we 
shall be made of a spinal cord to which is 
attached an appendix vermiformis? How- 
ever, the weakness here seems to be that the 
spinal cord has a well defined function on 
this earth, and it is asking too much of any 
organ to expect it to do duty in two spheres 
of existence. 

I know it may savor somewhat of the ques- 
tion asked by the Pharisees concerning the 
teachings of Jesus, nevertheless I am going 
to ask: “ Have any of the physical scientists 
believed these things ?” I admit at the out- 
set a strong prejudice, but I am bound to 
state that investigations along this line may 
be conducted more satisfactorily by those 
who are in the habit of making quantitative 
measurements than by those whose depart- 
ment is speculative science. After the test 
has been made and the existence or non- 
existence of the phenomena in question has 
been settled, then the physiologist is pre- 
eminently the man of authority in develop- 
ing a satisfactory theory of their operation. 
And unless I am very much mistaken, the 
great majority of physicists, astronomers 
and chemists would disavow a belief in these 
supra-natural phenomena, if indeed they did 
not affirm their disbelief in them. For ex- 
ample, I am permitted to quote from two let- 
ters—one from a man who has received 
greater recognition abroad than any other 
American physical scientist, and the other 
from a younger man, who is without doubt 
one of the leading exponents of modern 
mathematical physics in this countiy. The 
former says in substance that such phe- 
nomena as telepathy, mental control of mat- 
ter and the like are unverified; the latter 
that the general position taken by physicists 
is that there is as yet not sufficient evidence 
to justify them in the belief in such phe- 
nomena as telepathy or the direct control of 
matter by the mind. And while there are a 
few exceptions, these opinions are represent- 
ative. 

Nothing is more damaging to scientific 
work of any sort than the labeling of hypo- 
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theses as facts. It may be that mind can act 
on matter, thdt ghosts of the departed fre- 
quently revisit the glimpses of the moon; it 
may be likewise true that we carry an auxil- 
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iary mind concealed in our spinal column. 
But this is a long distance from saying that 
these things are facts, and one cannot be too 
careful to keep up the bars. 


Orono, Me. 


SOME “POPULAR” PLAYS. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


THOSE among us who have been enthu- 
siastic upon the subject of “ the elevation of 
the drama,” have had a good deal to bear. 
Some of these people are genuinely good. 
They believe that the theater has “come to 
stay,’ and they are equally sure that it can 
be made an agent for righteousness. All 
that is necessary, they affirm, is that only 
good actors and good plays shall be patron- 
ized. Thus the fittest will survive, and the 
pulpit and the religious press will secure a 
valuable ally. 

This sounds plausible, and there are many 
considerations which support the theory. Ou 
the other hand, there are some pitfalls in the 
way. 

Thus, when it has come to be taken for 
granted that a certain actor will appear in 
nothing but the finest plays, you go to see 
him in a new one and find that its morals 
are dubious, or worse. Or when you think 
that a certain manager can be relied upon to 
present only chaste and elevating dramas 
you patronize him and discover that he is 
giving to the public those which are corrupt- 
ing and degrading. 

An insidious form of these “popular plays” 
is borrowed from the French. Burke says 
that one cannot indict a whole nation. 
Nevertheless, it may be affirmed that any- 
thing from the French in the lines of the 
drama or art or literature may well be re- 
garded with suspicion. The Latin races 
have little in common with the sturdy 
morale of the Anglo-Saxon. The French play 
usually turns upon the supposably “ funny ”’ 
adventures of some “‘ model” husband, whose 
wife leaves him for a few days or weeks. 
During her absence the husband flirts with 
various young girls, or with wives whose 
husbands happen to be absent also. Thus 
situations are developed which in real life 


would fill hearts with disgust and bring 
blushes of shame to the cheek, but they are 
greeted, even in our best theatres, with 
shouts of laughter. If husbands and wives 
were to live in America as these plays rep- 
resent them as living in France our republic 
would be impossible and our religion would 
vanish. ‘These sickening tragedies are ad- 
vertised as “ light comedies,” “ refined ” and 
“sparkling.” It has come to be thought 
that so long as there is nothing positively 
indecent in them they can do no harm. Yet 
many a coarse play which calls a spade a 
spade does less mischief than these “re- 
fined”’ presentations, in which loathsome 
vice plays the part of a merry and innocent 
Pantaloon and teaches those who look upon 
them to laugh at violations of the most 
sacred vows. It is to-day as true as ever that 


“Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


In several recent divorce cases men have 
professed themselves surprised that their 
wives objected to courses which the hus- 
bands themselves considered harmless. “I 
only meant to have a little fun. If she had 
been willing to take it all as a joke, it would 
have passed off without any fuss whatever.” 
Probably the wife had laughed at just such 
a situation in a play and the man logically 
inferred that she would take the same thing 
in real life as lightly. 

Certain individuals who have lately figured 
in a shameful criminal case, and upon whose 
degenerate heads decent people are heaping 
abuse, were simply living out the morals of 
plays which have lately held the New York 
boards amid delighted applause—very likely 
from the identical ones who are now unspar- 
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ing in their condemnation of these loose- 
lived men and women. 

But, however they may receive the French 
plays themselves, our pure, high spirited 
American girls find as yet the morals of those 
plays intolerable in real life. This is as it 
should be. Such morals break hearts and 
ruin homes. Why should we endure that in 
a play, which, if translated into everyday 
living, would be demoralizing? Wit is not 
funny when it attacks virtue. The French, 
with their declining population and political 
power, their debauched courts of justice and 
their dissolute literature, may enjoy any the- 
atrical sin, so long as it is gold plated with 
the captivating art which they know so well 
how to use. But we have more to lose than 
they. Let us hope that their plays will de- 
part from our shores and never return. 
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Some industrious statistician has made a 
list of the plays of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury which have brought in upward of a mil- 
lion of dollars each. |. They are fifteen in 
number. “Rip Van Winkle” jeads, with 
5,000 performances, which have realized 
$5,000,000. Then comes, in their order, “ The 
Old Homestead,” “ Erminie,” ‘The Silver 
King,” “Robin Hood,” “Shore Acres,” 
“Kerry Gow,” “Shaun Rhue,” “The Two 
Orphans,” “A Parlor Match,” “ The World,” 
“The County Fair,” “Adonis,” “ Hazel 
Kirke” and “Shenandoah.” Most of these 
plays have a wholesome moral tone, tho a 
few of them are vulgar. Not one of them is, 
perhaps, what the moralist could term ob- 
jectionable, and, happily, the typical French 
play is nowhere in the list. 

Brooktyn, N.FY. 


A SONG IN SEASON. 
(AMERICA TO HER YOUNG MEN.) 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


I sine the wisdom of true chivalry— 

Not greater than our strength our duties be; 
Lo! if the season of small fruit is done, 

The richer, heavier harvest must be won. 


Bucy the old, dead days with reverence, 

Rear them a cenotaph and hasten hence 

To do what strong men must, strike hard and 
win; 

The young days lead, fall into ranks, fall in! 


No facing rearward now, no weak regret, 

No senile croaking o’er a sun that’s set; 

Look mornward, upward, onward, thrill and 
cheer ; 

The young men lead, the young who scoff at 
fear. 


Higher run up the flag and farther bear it; 

Freedom, that glorious robe, all men must wear 
it; 

With never a backward step, right on to win. 

Young courage leads, fall into ranks, fall in! 


No pale, thin blood can bulge the veins of 
power, 

No faltering heart throb with the mighty hour; 

The old and timid mumblers of dark dread 

Know not our time, they are cronies of the dead. 


Brim the new day with valor’s trumpet sound, 
Advance the flag and hold each vantage ground 
For Freedom’s sake, with higher hights to win 
And wider realms, fall into ranks, fall in! 


Some timorous knees smite hard together now, 

Some coward eyes look backward from the 
plow; 

But not the puling trembler rounds the goal, 

And never a glory lights the craven soul. 


Face to the front, and forward—meet the 
shock ; 

Freedom is strong, old tyrannies reel and rock; 

Now, now, or never, to the charge and win, 


O young and brave, fall into ranks, fall in! 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, Inv. 








THE GRAND CANON 


OF THE COLORADO. 


BY RALPH S. TARR, 


ProFessor OF PuysicAL GEOGRAPHY IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Ir is remarkable how few people visit this, 
the most wonderful bit of scenery in the 
world. Many traveling Americans do not 
even know of its existence, and many pass 
within 72 miles of it without taking the 
trouble to stop over a few days in order to 
see the cafion. This is chiefly because the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad, 
which passes nearest the cafion, has never 
properly advertised it. 

In order to reach the Grand Cafion, one 
stops at Flagstaff, Arizona, reaching there 
in the morning too late to take the stage 
trip. If tired of traveling, this gives'a good 
opportunity for rest before the long stage 
ride of the next day. Most people will take 
the afternoon for a journey to the cliff dwell- 
ings near by, which are easily reached in a 
short drive. There, under the overhanging 
cliffs, are found a score or two of stone 
houses, interesting remains of the prehis- 
toric cliff dwellers, whose rather high state 
of development is indicated by the bits of 
quaintly marked pottery strewn about in 
front of the houses. . 

At 7 o’clock the next morning (the stage 
runs every other day) the stage leaves Flag- 
staff, making the journey of 72 miles in 12 
hours, using four different teams for the 
trip. For the most part the journey is 
through a beautiful pine forest and the 
weather delightfully cool; for over a large 
part of the distance the elevation is above 
&,000 feet. 

Flagstaff, a typical Arizona town, lies 
nestled at the base of the San Francisco 
Mountains, which rise 14,000 feet above sea 
level. The central peak is one of the numer- 
ous recent volcanoes of the West. Itisa 
conical pile of lava with a large crater at the 
top, and for a long distance the stage road 
runs over the lava that has been thrown 
out from this crater. 

After passing to the western base of this 
extinct volcano there appear in view a num- 
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ber of tiny cones, perhaps a score or two in 
all. They are black and barren looking and 
so perfect in form that one easily recognizes 
them as volcanic cones. The craters are al- 
most as they were left when the last erup- 
tion died out; and some of the lava flows 
look so fresh that one might almost imagine 
that they had come to the surface during the 
last century. None of these secondary cones 
are very high, and in fact most of them are 
mere hills; but their number is surprising 
and they are of interest as silent witnesses 
of the former volcanic energy which in re- 
cent geological time has disturbed so much 
of the western region. 

Leaving these hills, the stage road passes 
over the plateau, descending into arid plains, 
passing to lower levels, and reaching the 
forests again when rising into the cooler 
and damper upper parts of the plateau. It is 
a region of buttes and mesas, and the scen- 
ery is ever changing and usually pleasant. 

At one point the road winds in and out 
through a small cafion with a wall of lava 
on one side and of limestone on the other. 
The driver calls attention to this remark- 
able feature, and many go away without 
finding the true explanation of it. While 
the driver says that there is lava always on 
one side and limestone on the other, closer 
observation shows that the lava is resting on 
the limestone, which appears in places be- 
neath it. What has really happened here is 
that the lava flow has extended out over an 
irregular land surface, filling a valley partly 
full of the molten rock. The present stream 
is now forming a cafion between limestone 
and lava, thus revealing the contact and ex- 
cavating the buried hills and valleys. 

To the person who has read much about 
the Colorado Cafion the temptation is irre- 
sistible to go directly from the stage to the 
edge of the plateau and look down into the 
Grand Cafion immediately upon arriving at 
the journey’s end. It is but a few yards 
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from the tent “hotel,” and, if the sun is 
shining, one finds it well worth while to go 
there and look down into that awful chasm, 
carved and sculptured beyond description, 
and see the giant peaks and frightful ravines 
cast into deep shadow by the late afternoon 
sun. 

Some resist this temptation and postpone 
their visit until after supper and then take 
their first view of this wonderful valley 
when it is lighted up by the setting sun. 
Perhaps this is the wisest course, for first 
impressions are most lasting, and, altho no 
impression of the Grand Cafion can possibly 
disappoint, it is perhaps better to gain as 
favorable a first impression as possible. 

The Colorado Cafion is a river valley 
carved in the high plateau of Utah and Ari- 
zona by the Colorado River. It is fed mainly 
from the snows of the mountains of Colo- 
rado. This gives it a fairly permanent water 
supply, tho of course more comes at some 
times than at other times. 

The river then flows across an arid coun- 
try until it reaches the sea in the exceed- 
ingly hot and dry region of southern Cali- 
fornia. With permanent water supply and 
great original slope the Colorado has been 
able to carve a cafion in the high plateau for 
a distance of more than 300 miles. Through- 
out its entire distance it receives but little 
addition from the tributaries which enter 
from either side, for these carry little or no 
water during most of the time. However, 
when a cloud-burst falls upon them, they are 
transformed temporarily to raging torrents. 

The rocks through which the river has cut 
are chiefly nearly horizontal sheets or strata 
of ancient Paleozoic beds, older than the 
coal measures. There are sandstone, lime- 
stone and shale, layer upon layer, over 6,000 
feet of them being revealed in that part of 
the cafion reached by the stage. These 
layers are variously colored, gray, white, 
red, yellow and many other tints. 

Prom the eliffs at the edge of the cafion 
near the “hotel,” one looks down into a 
sreat chasm in the earth, and there in the 
distance, nestled at the foot of frowning 
cliffs, is seen the river itself, so far away, 
and so far below, that in the distance it 
looks like a tiny thread of silver in the vari- 
ous colored landscape of sculptured cliffs. 
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One cannot hear the roar of the torrent that 
courses madly down the bottom of the 
cafion, still busily engaged in deepening it 
by the same processes that were employed in 
its formation. 

For a score or two of miles one looks up 
or down the cafion, while the view directly 
across to the;opposite wall covers a distance 
of at least ten or twelve miles. The rain and 
the rain-born streams have sculptured this 
valley fantastically. There are hundreds of 
side valleys with projecting points of the 
plateau, or with isolated plateau topped hills 
or buttes between. Through the center ex- 
tends the Grand Cafion itself; but there are 
scores of great side cafions, in themselves 
wonderful, but here lost by blending into a 
mere minor part of the grand scene; and 
then there are tens of thousands of still 
minor valleys, each forming a mere minute 
detail in the great result. 

While of course the most impressive fea- 
ture is the immense depth, one is also pow- 
erfully impressed by the variety of form, 
and in this connection is struck by the re- 
markable control over form and color exer- 
cised by the rock strata themselves. Being 
quite nearly horizontal, these layers extend 
at fairly uniform levels along both walls of 
the cafion, as well as upon the projecting 
points and hills. Since these layers are dif- 
ferently colored, there are nearly horizontal 
bands of color in the cafion; but through the 
distortion of perspective resulting from the 
projection of parts of the cafion walls, there 
is not that rigidity which would appear if 
there were merely parallel bands of color 
upon parallel valley walls. 

Not only are there bands of color but also 
of form; for some layers are hard and others 
soft, so that some stand up boldly as preci- 
pices, often quite inaccessible for heights 
of hundreds of feet, while others have mod- 
erately steep slopes because they are less re- 
sistant and hence unable to stand up as 
cliffs. This gives marked variety to the 
cafion form. 

In the arid lands there is a certain angu- 
larity of topography anda barrenness that are 
not pleasing. Here in the Colorado River re- 
gion there is also a notable absence of vege- 
tation on the cafion walls; and here also the 
same angularity is noticed because thé same 
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It is remarkable how few people visit this. 
the most wonderful bit of scenery in the 
world. Many traveling Americans do not 
even know of its existence, and many pass 
within 72 miles of it without taking the 
trouble to stop over a few days in order to 
see the cafion. This is chiefly because the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad, 
which passes nearest the cafion, has never 
properly advertised it. 

In order to reach the Grand Cafion, one 
stops at Flagstaff, Arizona, reaching there 
in the morning too late to take the stage 
trip. If tired of traveling, this gives a good 
opportunity for rest before the long stage 
ride of the next day. Most people will take 
the afternoon for a journey to the cliff dwell- 
ings near by, which are easily reached in a 
short drive. There, under the overhanging 
cliffs, are found a score or two of stone 
houses, interesting remains of the prehis- 
toric cliff dwellers, whose rather high state 
of development is indicated by the bits of 
quaintly marked pottery strewn about in 
front of the houses. 7 

At 7 o’clock the next morning (the stage 
runs every other day) the stage leaves Flag- 
staff, making the journey of 72 miles in 12 
hours, using four different teams for the 
trip. For the most part the journey is 
through a beautiful pine forest and the 
weather delightfully cool; for over a large 
part of the distance the elevation is above 
&,000 feet. 

Flagstaff, a typical Arizona town, lies 
nestled at the base of the San Francisco 
Mountains, which rise 14,000 feet above sea 
level. The central peak is one of the numer- 
ous recent volcanoes of the West. Itisa 
conical pile of lava with a large crater at the 
top, and for a long distance the stage road 
runs over the lava that has been thrown 
out from this crater. 

After passing to the western base of this 
extinct volcano there appear in view a num- 
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ber of tiny cones, perhaps a score or two in 
all. They are black and barren looking and 
so perfect in form that one easily recognizes 
them as volcanic cones. The craters are al- 
most as they were left when the last erup- 
tion died out; and some of the lava flows 
look so fresh that one might almost imagine 
that they had come to the surface during the 
last century. None of these secondary cones 
are very high, and in fact most of them are 
mere hills; but their number is surprising 
and they are of interest as silent witnesses 
of the former volcanic energy which in re- 
cent geological time has disturbed so much 
of the western region. 

Leaving these hills, the stage road passes 
over the plateau, descending into arid plains, 
passing to lower levels, and reaching the 
forests again when rising into the cooler 
and damper upper parts of the plateau. Itis 
a region of buttes and mesas, and the scen- 
ery is ever changing and usually pleasant. 

At one point the road winds in and out 
through a small cafion with a wall of lava 
on one side and of limestone on the other. 
The driver calls attention to this remark- 
able feature, and many go away without 
finding the true explanation of it. While 
the driver says that there is lava always on 
one side and limestone on the other, closer 
observation shows that the lava is resting on 
the limestone, which appears in places be- 
neath it. What has really happened here is 
that the lava flow has extended out over an 
irregular land surface, filling a valley partly 
full of the molten rock. The present stream 
is now forming a cafion between limestone 
and lava, thus revealing the contact and ex- 
cavating the buried hills and valleys. 

To the person who has read much about 
the Colorado Cafion the temptation is irre- 
sistible to go directly from the stage to the 
edge of the plateau and look down into the 
Grand Caifion immediately upon arriving at 
the journey’s end. It is but a few yards 
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from the tent “hotel,” and, if the sun is 
shining, one finds it well worth while to go 
there and look down into that awful chasm, 
carved and sculptured beyond description, 
and see the giant peaks and frightful ravines 
cast into deep shadow by the late afternoon 
sun. 

Some resist this temptation and postpone 
their visit until after supper and then take 
their first view of this wonderful valley 
when it is lighted up by the setting sun. 
Perhaps this is the wisest course, for first 
impressions are most lasting, and, altho no 
impression of the Grand Cafion can possibly 
disappoint, it is perhaps better to gain as 
favorable a first impression as possible. 

The Colorado Cafion is a river valley 
carved in the high plateau of Utah and Ari- 
zona by the Colorado River. It is fed mainly 
from the snows of the mountains of Colo- 
rado. This gives it a fairly permanent water 
supply, tho of course more comes at some 
times than at other times. 

The river then flows across an arid coun- 
try until it reaches the sea in the exceed- 
ingly hot and dry region of southern Cali- 
fornia. With permanent water supply and 
great original slope the Colorado has been 
able to carve a cafion in the high plateau for 
a distance of more than 300 miles. Through- 
out its entire distance it receives but little 
addition from the tributaries which enter 
from either side, for these carry little or no 
water during most of the time. However, 
when a cloud-burst falls upon them, they are 
transformed temporarily to raging torrents. 

The rocks through which the river has cut 
are chiefly nearly horizontal sheets or strata 
of ancient Paleozoic beds, older than the 
coal measures. There are sandstone, lime- 
stone and shale, layer upon layer, over 6,000 
feet of them being revealed in that part of 
the cafion reached by the stage. These 
layers are variously colored, gray, white, 
red, yellow and many other tints. 

From the cliffs at the edge of the cafion 
near the “hotel,” one looks down into a 
great chasm in the earth, and there in the 
distance, nestled at the foot of frowning 
cliffs, is seen the river itself, so far away, 
and so far below, that in the distance it 
looks like a tiny thread of silver in the vari- 
ous colored landscape of sculptured cliffs. 


One cannot hear the roar of the torrent that 
courses madly down the bottom of the 
cafion, still busily engaged in deepening it 
by the same processes that were employed in 
its formation. 

For a score or two of miles one looks up 
or down the cafion, while the view directly 
across to the,;opposite wall covers a distance 
of at least ten or twelve miles. The rain and 
the rain-born streams have sculptured this 
valley fantastically. There are hundreds of 
side valleys with projecting points of the 
plateau, or with isolated plateau topped hills 
or buttes between. Through the center ex- 
tends the Grand Cafion itself; but there are 
scores of great side cafions, in themselves 
wonderful, but here lost by blending into a 
mere minor part of the grand scene; and 
then there are tens of thousands of still 
minor valleys, each forming a mere minute 
detail in the great result. 

While of course the most impressive fea- 
ture is the immense depth, one is also pow- 
erfully impressed by the variety of form, 
and in this connection is struck by the re- 
markable control over form and color exer- 
cised by the rock strata themselves. Being 
quite nearly horizontal, these layers extend 
at fairly uniform levels along both walls of 
the cafion, as well as upon the projecting 
points and hills. Since these layers are dif- 
ferently colored, there are nearly horizontal 
bands of color in the cafion; but through the 
distortion of perspective resulting from the 
projection of parts of the cafion walls, there 
is not that rigidity which would appear if 
there were merely parallel bands of color 
upon parallel valley walls. 

Not only are there bands of color but also 
of form; for some layers are hard and others 
soft, so that some stand up boldly as preci- 
pices, often quite inaccessible for heights 
of hundreds of feet, while others have mod- 
erately steep slopes because they are less re- 
sistant and hence unable to stand up as 
cliffs. This gives marked variety to the 
cafion form. 

In the arid lands there is a certain angu- 
larity of topography and a barrenness that are 
not pleasing. Here in the Colorado River re- 
gion there is also a notable absence of vege- 
tation on the cafion walls; and here also the 
same angularity is noticed because thé same 
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cause is present; but the grandeur, the va- 
riety of color, and the immense variety in 
form necessarily present in such an exten- 
sive region of sculpturing, counteract the 
impression of angularity so completely that 
one is scarcely aware of its presence. 

As one stands upon the edge of the cafion 
looking down into the deep trench in the 
earth, so great that in the region under view 
a score of Niagara gorges could be placed 
in such a position as to be completely hid- 
den from sight, the eye wanders up and 
down over a wonderfully beautiful and 
varied panorama. No words can adequately 
describe the sight and no brush will ever 
completely represent it on canvas. Each 
spot contains something that causes the eye 
to linger, and at no two times does it look 
the same. The shadows change, the colors 
assume new tints, a cloud casts a shadow 
over a part of the cafion, or possibly a 
thunder storm crosses a portion of it, vividly 
showing how immense the cafion is; but the 
sunset in the cafion is the climax, and once 
seen will never be forgotten. 

The geologist sees more than the beauty 
and grandeur. There before him are thou- 
sands of feet of rock layers formed in the 
sea by the slow processes of deposition, and 
requiring for their accumulation a time so 
great that whole races of animals came and 
went, leaving only their fossils as proof of 
their former existence. Not only is all this 
time recorded here, but down near the bot- 
tom of the cafion, underneath these hori- 
zontal layers, are seen others still older. 
These layers had been folded and formed 
with mountains and had then been worn 
down to irregular hills before the horizontal 
strata were deposited in the ocean. The 
contact between this ancient buried land 
surface and the ocean-formed rocks is very 
distinctly seen on the trail to the bottom of 
the cafion. 

This means that rocks were formed, then 
folded into mountains, then worn down to 
hills, then lowered beneath the sea, then 
covered with a depth of certainly not less 
than 5,000 feet of ocean sediment. This is 
a wonderful history; but it did not end here. 
Once more the region was elevated to be dry 
land and a river allowed to flow across it and 
to commence its immense task of cafion for- 
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mation. Now by slow action year after year 
it has cut so deeply into the earth that it has 
reached the buried mountains nearly a mile 
below the surface and has cut into their 
very core at a depth of over a mile below 
the general plateau level. Nowhere in all the 
world can the geologist obtain in a single 
glance such an impressive lesson in geology; 
and the layman may well stop to ponder 
over it and to grasp its significance. 

As the result of a great deal of hard work 
a trail has been kept open by Mr. Hance, so 
that the visitors may make the journey to 
the bottom of the cafion, which is well worth 
doing, for, notwithstanding the fact that one 
is strongly impressed with the immensity of 
the cut made by the river even when looking 
into it from above, it is true that one must 
go down to the river side in order fully to 
grasp this. One must see the immense 
cliffs frowning down upon him from the 
hight of a mile, and must see what have 
appeared from above to be tiny hills grow in 
size until they become veritable mountains, 
in order fully to realize what it is that he 
has been looking at. After this one should 
make another visit to the rim of the cafion 
so as to see again, with enlarged powers of 
appreciation, the region through which he 
traveled the day before. 

The journey to the bottom of the cafion re- 
quires about a day; and, altho most of it is 
easily done upon mule back, the average 
traveler finds himself tired at the day’s end. 
Many interesting things are seen, but per- 
haps the most interesting of all is the change 
in climate. From the cool, forest-clad pla- 
teau one descends into a rock-rimmed cafion 
which, with every step, grows more oppres- 
sively arid. A difference of from 20 to 40 
degrees is noticed in temperature in passing 
down to the bottom of the cafion, and the 
heat is rendered more oppressive because of 
the fact that winds are not frequent in the 
inclosed space between the narrow cafion 
walls. Mr. Hance spends his winters in the 
bottom of the cafion; and, while the plateau 
a few miles away is snow covered, the cli- 
mate in the bottom of the cafion is warm 
and summer-like. 

The visitor to the Colorado Cafion should 
read Powell’s “Cafions of the Colorado” and 
his “ Exploration of the Colorado Cafion;” 
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and, if interested in geology, Captain Dut- 
ton’s “The Grand Cafion,” a beautifully il- 
lustrated and interestingly written descrip- 
tion of the geology and scenery of the cafion 
region. Major Powell made the first jour- 
ney through the cafion, passing by boat from 
the upper to the lower end. Few bits of 
travel were more bravely planned and exe- 
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cuted or more interestingly described than 
Powell’s difficult and dangerous journey. It 
is a most fascinating bit of description, but 
seems to be known to only a few. Among 
American travels it should stand out with 
almost as much prominence as does the Col- 
orado Cafion itself among American river 
valleys. 
IrHaca, N, Y. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


BY VERNON 


THE exceptional activity in the construc- 
tion department of the navy, the increase in 
the number of our fighting ships, and the 
prospect of a larger sea-going trade between 
our country, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and other 
colonies direct attention to the art and prac- 
tice of shipbuilding—the work of the naval 
architect—-one of the most interesting tho 
least known of the professions. 

The subject of shipbuilding is divided into 
two portions, the theoretical and the prac- 
tical, the former having reference to the de- 
signing of vessels, the latter to their construc- 
tion. Within the limits of this article we 
can only give a general idea of both branches 
‘of the work. The naval architect designs the 
form of a ship with reference to the object 
of her construction. All ships have to pos- 
sess certain qualities, such as buoyancy, sta- 
bility, handiness and speed; but it is hardly 
possible for any ship to possess at the same 
time the maximum of all these, as, to some 
extent, they neutralize each other. It is the 
business of the naval architect to duly pro- 
portion them to one another, ascertaining 
which are the more important in each par- 
ticular case, and providing these without un- 
duly impairing the others. When a vessel 
works only in smooth water her degree of 
stability or freedom from excessive rolling 
and tendency to right herself when encoun- 
tering a wave may be only secondary in im- 
portance if speed is desired. In others. 
which have to weather long-continued 
storms in middcean, speed may have to be 
sacrificed to attain greater steadiness. The 


genius of the naval architect lies largely in 
He aims to have a 


the one word “ form.” 
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reputation to give a good shape to the mass 
of wood or iron coming from his hands, 
whether it be a man-of-war or a sailboat. 
The naval architect stands in the same rela- 
tion to shipbuilding that the architect of 
houses does to house-building, with this dif- 
ference, not only does he make the plan, but 
very often he executes it as well. 

The naval architect, before commencing 
the theoretical part of his studies, must have 
a good knowledge of arithmetic and algebra, 
also seven books in Euclid, with special ref- 
erence to proficiency in the fourth and 
seventh books. His first work in the office of 
the naval architect where he studies the pro- 
fession is, probably, drawing the midship, or 
central section of a boat, to which he is re- 
quired to put a body, giving it a bow, a 
stern—in short, giving to the boat its form. 
After awhile he will be able to make the 
full design of a vessel. The cost of his tech- 
nical instruction will amount to $1,000, tho it 
nay be several hundred dollars less if he has 
given his services as a draughtsman to his 
instructor. His case of drawing instruments 
will cost from $50 to $250, depending on the 
number of instruments, the manner in 
which they are finished, ete. 

As the naval architect works on paper 
only, he must show on a flat surface, for 
the builder’s guidance, the exact position, 
curvature and relief of every line and point 
in the proposed structure. He accordingly 
draws three plans, on each of which every 
point of the ship is traceable—the sheer plan, 
showing all lines of length and hight; the 
body plan, giving the shape of the vertical 
transverse sections, and the half-breadth 
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plan, giving the projections of transverse 
longitudinal sections. From these combina- 
tions the exact position of every point is de- 
terminable. But, in addition to these, the 
architect furnishes the builder with the ele- 
vations, plans and sections of the interior 
parts of the ship, and of the framing and 
plating, or planking. To gain a rough idea 
of the plans referred to, take a cucumber, de- 
cide which you will call the bottom and 
which the top, and cut it in the middle, 
lengthwise, from end to end. Look into its 
interior and fancy that it is covered with 
lines, both horizontal and vertical, and that 
will give you a very rough idea of the sheer 
plan. By laying the cucumber on its side 
and cutting it lengthwise, you will have a no- 
tion of the half-breadth plan, a division in 
the middle may suggest to you the body 
plan. This cannot be made very clear, not 
even with drawings, because it is the most 
technical part of the work; but its object is 
apparent. 

The thicknesses or weights of all the com- 
ponent parts are specified in a detailed spe- 
cification in order that the ship when com- 
pleted may have the precise weight and po- 
sition of center of gravity contemplated. In 
the case of ships built for the navy the build- 
ing materials are weighed before they are 
put into place. As each section of the work 
is completed the weight is compared with 
the designer’s estimate. As soon as the in- 
complete hull is floated, the actual displace- 
ment is measured and compared with the 
weights recorded as having gone into the 
ship. When completed, if ships float at a 
deeper draught than was intended, or are 
found to be more or less stable than was 
wished, this is usually always due to addi- 
tions and alterations made after the comple 
tion of the design. 

An increase in length gives an increase of 
displacement of water, and therefore of 
carrying power; if this be not desired, it 
allows of finer lines forward and aft, and 
consequently greater speed. It also in- 


creases the resistance to leeway. The greater 
friction of the water on the longer sides does 
not appear to be material. Against the in- 
crease is to be set a diminished power of 
turning, tacking and wearing. It also in- 
volves a more careful balancing of weights 
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in the fore and after portions of the ship. 
The increase of breadth gives greater sta- 
bility to the ship, and, in a sailing vessel, by 
allowing more sail, indirectly gives greater 
speed; but directly it increases the resistance 
to the water. Of course, greater breadth 
enables greater bulk to be carried. Depth is 
a question dependent on the seas to be nav- 
igated, the object for which the ship is in- 
tended, and many other reasons. It must be 
borne in mind that the consumption of stores 
on a long voyage will change the draft 
of a ship considerably. 

In addition to the construction drawings 
which have been referred to, it is usual also 
a@ prepare a small wooden model of the ship 
which will give an idea of what she is going 
to look like better than flat paper can do. 

“A little model the master wrought, 
Which should be to the larger plan 
What the child is to the man.” 

This model is made of a number of hori- 
zontal layers of wood, and upon it the whole 
arrangement of the plating of the ship is 
marked, with the position of all the joints, 
ete. 

The first work of construction is to make 
plans of the ship on the floor of a long, wide 
room, like a big garret, which is used espe- 
cially for this purpose. The preparation of 
the shipway is another important feature of 
the work. A number of strong blocks of tim- 
ber are placed a short distance apart, on 
which the keel shall rest, and which shall 
sustain the entire ship when built. A line 
of inclination of five-eighths of an inch to a 
foot is preserved for the facility it affords 
in launching the completed vessel. On the 
blocks is laid the keel, or the backbone of 
the ship. From it start the ribs, the stem and 
the stern-post; so that any serious accident 
happening to the keel involves the breaking 
up of the whole structure. What the keel is 
to the bottom the stem and stern-post are 
to the bow and stern of the ship, forming 
the keys from which the ends of the plank- 
ing (technically called the “ butts”) and all 
longitudinal supports start. 

The extreme outlines of the ship having 
been established, the builder proceeds with 
the timbers to form the bottom and sides, 
which together constitute the frame, cor- 
responding to the ribs in an animal, The 
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ship is divided into fore and aft bodies, sep- 
arated by an imaginary athwartship section 
at the widest part of the ship. The midship 
body refers to an indefinite length of the 
middle part longitudinally, including a por- 
tion of the fore body and.the after body. 
The term “timbers” generally refers to the 
frames. The keel, the floors, the beams are 
terms which describe themselves. The 
shelves are longitudinal pieces of timber 
worked around the interior for the purpose 
of receiving the ends of the beams of the 
several decks. The planking or sheathing of 
the vessel is called its skin. The ribs in an 
iron ship are called frames. They are bent 
while red hot, upon a large flat cast iron 
plate, into the proper curve and set in place 
upon the keel. Iron ships are always di- 
vided into a number of compartments by 
transverse partitions called “bulkheads.” 
These partitions can easily be made water- 
tight, and then afford greater security to the 
vessel, as, in the event of a leak occurring, it 
will often be possible to confine the water to 
the space between two bulkheads, and there 
will be sufficient’ buoyancy in the other 
compartments to keep the vessel afloat. The 
bulkheads are fitted with water-tight doors, 
which are a source of safety and also a 
great additional transverse strength. 
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A great deal of calculation and figuring 
enters into the work of the naval architect, 
but much of it has been made easy by the 
aid of a book called “Simpson’s Rules.” 
These rules are incorporated in small pocket 
handbooks which contain, in addition, a 
large number of tables, rules and formulas 
pertaining to naval architecture. The most 
popular handbook of this character in Eng-. 
land is said to be “‘ Makrow’s Naval Archi- 
tect and Shipbuilder’s Assistant,” and in our 
country, ‘“ Haswell’s Engineers’ Pocketbook 
of Tables.” These and other similar books, 
however, are only aids in making calcula- 
tions, and are very much like the interest 
tables ysed in banks, which save the trouble 
of going through the figuring in detail. There 
is a large literature of special interest and 
value to the naval architect and those prac- 
tically engaged in shipbuilding. Some idea 
of the technical character of these books may 
be gained from the following headings in 
the table of contents of a standard work of 
this kind: ‘The Displacement and Buoy- 
ancy of Ships,” ‘The Oscillation of Ships 
in Still Water,” “The Oscillation of Ships 
Among Waves,” “ Methods of Observing the 
Rolling and Pitching Motions of Ships,” 
“The Structural Strength of Ships,” ete. 


New York City. 


THE MOURNING FOR SIGR. 


BY ALFREDA POST. 


THE fame of Sigr the Hero, had spread 
among all the tribes of the desert. Bedouin 
maidens sang of him at their feasts, and his 
enemies fled at the mention of his name. 

He had spent his childhood among the Su- 
leib Arabs, the famous riders of white asses. 
In their early history this tribe had broken 
some of the rules of honor among Bedouins, 
and as a punishment had been degraded by 
the other tribes from the privilege of riding 
horses. But in revenge they had bred a 
wonderful race of fleet white asses that 
could outtravel any horse, and from being 
their disgrace had become their pride. 

The Suleib Arabs were likewise the fa- 
mous hunters of the gazelle, who clothed 
themselves in gazelle skins and crept in 


among the herds before the shy. wild crea- 
tures could scent the fraud. From this tribe 
Sigr had learned his craftiness in war. 
Since he had reached maturity his life had 
been spent with his own tribe, the Anezi, 
in their raids and their wars. His crowning 
deed of valor was swooping down with his 
fifty chosen horsemen and capturing a flock 
of choice camels belonging to the Beni Bekr. 
They cut down the herdsmen and drove the 
flock furiously through the desert and 
brought them to their own camp in triumph. 
Great was the fury of the Beni Bekr; they 
laid deep plots and set forth two hundred 
strong to hunt Sigr down. Time and again 
they seemed to be directly upon him, but his 
wariness always eluded them. At last they 
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tracked him down into a valley, with his 
fifty horsemen. Then Sigr rode forward in 
the presence of them all and cried aloud: 
“TI am Sigr the Hero, 

The Universe is my saddle-horse, 

The vault of Heaven my saddle-bow. 

I challenge you, warriors of the Beni Bekr, 

Come fight me in single combat, 

I will feed to the vultures your carcases, 

Your bones to the wolves of the desert! ” 


The Beni Bekr reined in their horses, and 
stood looking one upon the other. Then 
came forward from among them Asad, son 
of Beshir, and answered: 

“T scorn your boasting, Oh Sigr, 
‘Tis the babble of an infant, 
The chirp of a locust; 

What is Sigr before Asad, 
The Lion of the Beni Bekr!” 


The two bands of warriors pushed back 
against the opposite slopes of the valley and 
left the open space between for the cham- 
pions. They took their position one at each 
end of the valley, then charged furiously 
upon one another with their javelins. The 
struggle was over in a minute, and Asad of 
the Beni Bekr lay motionless upon the 
ground. In rage, another champion, Jabir, 
son of Omar, came down to avenge the 
wrong; but he, too, was laid low. Warrior 
- followed warrior, none could hold out 
against Sigr the Hero. The Beni Bekr 
could stand it no longer; disregarding all 
rules of honor, they rushed down upon him 
and cut him to pieces. 

The news of his death swept through the 
desert like the angry sirocco. Friends and 
enemies, Bedouins and villagers, alike as- 
sembled to do him honor. Sheep and camels 
were slaughtered, and rice and wheat boiled 
in huge caldrons for the funeral feasts, 
while the women wailed and sang their 
wildest lamentations for the departed glory 
of Sigr. 

Chiefly did they mourn that his only kin- 
dred, his two sisters, were too far away to 
pay him their last tribute. The elder was 
distant by the journey of two days across 
the burning desert, while the younger, in the 
far North, was cut off by a five days’ pil- 
grimage through the utter wilderness. 

But. while the women wailed the message 
reached the elder sister, Safah, wife of 
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Deeb, the Wolf. She was making semmen 
in her goat skin churn when the message 
came. With the fire of the Anezi in her eye, 
she turned to her husband and said: 

“I must go and wail for my brother.” 

But what cared Deeb, the Wolf, for Sigr, 
as long as his own wants were supplied? He 
dismissed the messenger with cursing and 
wrath, and called to his wife, “ Bring me 
my argileh!” 

The fire did not die from her eyes, but in 
silence she filled the argileh, placed upon it 
with her own fingers a burning coal from 
the hearth, and presented it meekly to her 
lord. Then she hasted and made coffee for 
him, and his spirit was soothed, and he 
slept. 

Then Safah rose in haste, stealing her way 
between the kneeling camels of the camp, 
till she was in the open wilderness. She 
stayed not, nor looked back, till a day’s jour- 
ney lay behind her. Then she threw herself 
upon the ground to sleep. In two hours she 
rose again, and at the dawn of the second 
day she mourned with the women in the 
tent of Sigr. : 

But in the meantime another messenger 
sped on his way to the North, where the 
younger sister lived, Amneh, wife of Za’al 
of Aleppo. Five days he journeyed, till he 
found her, at the tent of her lord. But Za’al 
had a spirit fiercer even than that of Deeb, 
the Wolf. Not for naught had his mother 
called him by the name of Za’al, Anger! 

“Should I send my wife five days’ jour- 
ney to weep for an Anezi hero!” 

And the messenger fled, not daring to face 
his displeasure. 

But when the night fell, and all the camp 
slept, Amneh arose. She took an earthen- 
ware bottle of water, a handful of dates in 
her girdle. With these she set forth for a 
five days’ journey through the desert. . By 
night her guides were the stars; by day, the 
bleached skeletons of the camels which lay 
with outstretched necks, along the caravan 
route. Hurrying on through the starlight, 
she heard the laugh of the hyena, as he 
made his ungainly way toward her. He 
stopped to watch her from among his rocks 
and meditated running against her and 
throwing her down; for he will not attack 
an enemy in upright position. But there 
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was something dauntless in the bold figure 
of the woman braving her way alone 
through the night, and the hyena slunk 
away to seek his victims among the fallen 
along the caravan route. 

She took her scanty sleep by day, when the 
sun burned most fiercely. The vulture spied 
her from his hight and fancied her one of 
his victims; he screamed to his mates, and 
together they circled about her. They drew 
nearer and nearer, and their necks were 
craned for the final swoop downward, when 
she rose with a bound and bent forward 
again upon her hardy task. 

Ten days had the mourners lamented for 
Sigr when the tent door was darkened by a 
bold gaunt figure; it was Amneh, wife of 
Za’al of Aleppo. Together she and her sis- 
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ter Safah raised their arms to heaven, and 
beat their breasts for the fate of their 
brother. 

Cried Amneh: 


“Would that the Heavens were my scroll, 
The Cedar of Lebanon my pen, 
The vast ocean my ink-pot, 
Then would I write the deeds of Sigr, 
Sigr the Rock, the Hero.” 

And Safah answered: 


“Tears have I wept for thee, Oh, my brother, 
Till they roll like a flood about me. 
Let their billows flow over our souls, 
Let them bear us together afar, 
To the distant abode of Sigr, our brother.” 
And thus was the mourning accomplished, 
the forty days’ mourning for Sigr. 


Berrut, Syria 


THE TRAINED-NURSE’S SEMI-JUBILEE. 


BY H. M. PLUNKETT. 


On the evening of March 6th the grand 
ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria presented a 
unique and hitherto unprecedented spectacle 
—for the floor had been arranged as an audi- 
torium, and there were seated 800 graduate 
nurses from the training schools—twenty in 
number—that are now conducted within the 
limits of Greater New York. The occasion 
was the celebration of “ Quarter of a Cen- 
tury of Trained Nursing,” as the program 
announced, and “ bright the lamps shone” 
over a sea of white caps that covered the 
heads of some of the bravest women to be 
found in the whole round world. In Belle- 
vue Hospital the first training school this 
side of the Atlantic was established twenty- 
five years ago, and all the other schools can 
justly be regarded as offshoots of that. Belle- 
vue was the proud hostess. 

Bishop Potter presided, and Mr. George 
William Warren, with the choir of St. 
Thomas’s Church, furnished excellent and 
inspiring music. On the platform sat the 
faculty of Bellevue College, the co-ordinate 
and on some occasions the swbordinate 
branch of the great art of healing, while ex- 
Governor Morton lent the light of his genial 
presence, and when the entire audience 


joined in ‘Onward, Christian Soldier” he 
sang it through, to the uttermost syllable, 
with a zeal that was contagious. Each one 
of the training schools has its own constitu- 
ency of men and women (mostly women) 
who watch over its fortunes and supply the 
necessary funds, and these were represented 
in the two tiers of boxes, in which there was 
not a vacant seat. <A few years ago the 
whole land was filled with the idea to which 
General Hawley gave utterance on the floor 
of Congress, “‘ Americans can do anything,” 
but it has been given to not a few recently 
to discover that people really do things bet- 
ter for having learned how, that trained abil- 
ity is a great and novle possession, and here 
was trained ability multiplied by eight “ cen- 
turies,” as the cyclists reckon, and it was no 
wonder that the persevering ‘ promoters ” 
looked down on the sea of caps with their 
faces wreathed in smiles. 

A most interesting feature was the reading, 
by Rev. James Le Baron Johnson, of Grace 
Church, of a compact history of the Bellevue 
School, from the time when the brave but in- 
experienced women who undertook its estab- 
lishment in 1873 commenced with a few 
timid pupils and an English Nursing-Sister 
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as superintendent, amid many skeptical 
head-shakings of the doctors, a work the 
grandeur and extent of which their wildest 
imaginings could not picture. Such schools 
had been successful in Germany, France and 
byngland, and they justly reasoned, “ Why 
not here?” Of the difficulties conquered and 
the discouragements by the way nothing was 
said—we all know how pleased the hostess is 
when the dinner is actually on the table. 
Most wisely these ladies put faith in the coun- 
sels of the ever-glorious Florence Night- 
ingale, who, according to Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
had ‘“ more sense in her little finger than a 
whole bench of doctors,” and the result is 
not only the trained women in evidence at 
the Waldorf, but hundreds of others ready 
to bring their educated ability to the aid of 
suffering humanity from Maine to California. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Dr. Wm. M. Polk, and he brought out the 
real value of the trained nurse by picturing 
the horrible ravages of septicsemia, or blood- 
poisoning, in the wards of Bellevue before the 
cleanly, careful nurse had put in an appear- 
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ance, and contrasting the old conditions with 
the new. He said: “Go back thirty years 
and enter a hospital. Viewed from the stand- 
point of to-day it would be called a pest- 
house. The improvement over these condi- 
tions is due in the greatest measure to the 
trained nurse. She is the well-rounded 
pebble that struck down the Goliath of the 
surgeon—blood-poisoning. Medicine might 
be considered as a tripartite association, the 
nurse being one of the members.” He had 
alluded to the great advances in pharmacy, 
both in the discovery and preparation of 
medicines, as being the third branch of the 
association. Bishop Potter made an interest- 
ing address in which he humorously de- 
scribed some personal medical experiences, 
and with the singing of the Te Deum the 
formal exercises closed, after which ice 
cream and cakes were served to the entire 
regiment of women, who must each and all 
have forgotten their past toils and labors in 
the thought that she is now the mistress of 
an honorable profession, indispensable to the 
welfare of the world. 


New York City, 


THE COMING RACE. 


BY JOSEPHINE RAYMOND. 


I skE them faintly o’er the misty hills, 

The sons and daughters of the Time-to-be, 
With grave, sweet faces bending lovingly, 

And voices making music soft that fills 

Our weary air with tender, heart-glad thrills; 
Their eyes serene and calm as those who see 
Visions of Heaven and angel-purity. 

In their strong souls no dread of earthly ills, 
And on their tranquil brows a fearless scorn - 
Of all that:trample Truth and Justice low, 
And make the frail and helpless weeping go. 
But their sweet hands hear Love like lilies white, 
That make for night and tears a tender morn. 
O, haste thy feet and bring the new day’s light! 


Morcantown, W, Va. 











THE BROWNINGS’ LOVE 
LETTERS.* 


THERE is so much of absorbingly interest- 
ing matter in these letters that it seems 
searcely gracious to find fault without wait- 
ing to take a breath; still the largest impres- 
sion made by the two great geniuses repre- 
sented cannot efface our regret that things, 
very many things, not fit for the public 
gaze are here printed and published to the 
world. Love letters pure and simple con- 
sist of elemental sincerities which should be 
robbed of personal connection by the inter- 
vention of fiction and artistic expression be- 
fore being made matter of open display. 
And while the editor of these volumes— 
Browning’s son--had his father’s and Mrs. 
Browning’s full permission to do with the 
letters as he thought best, there should, we 
think, have been a very considerable culling 
before publication. The curiosity of readers 
which reinforces the taste for peeping into 
the most sacred privacy of men’s and wom- 
en’s hearts, is as questionable as it is uni- 
versal, and ought not to be gratified at the 
expense of wisdom. 

But we are thankful for the large amount 
of truly charming and valuable epistolary 
literature contained in the two large and 
handsome volumes. The writers were poets 
largely endowed with imagination and 
wholly devoted to their art. For some time 
they corresponded without knowing each 
other; and, poet-like, Browning passed rapid- 
ly from the stage of love that adored Miss 
Barrett’s poetry to that which formulated 
impassioned personal interest in the poet 
herself. They were not young; but young- 
sters in the first flush of love could not have 
been more profusely lavish of tender ad- 
jectives and soft phrases of endearment. 
Billing and cooing goes on from page to 
page, until the reader feels that the average 


* LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING AND ELIZABETH 
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honeymoon twain met in traveling here and 
yonder are quite outdone. Aside from this 
feature the letters are flawlessly delightful. 

Both writers set a high, the very highest, 
regard for art in their criticism, and almost 
every line of the letters discloses personality 
so marked and of a character so remarkable 
that even trivial subjects are given an inter- 
est and a fascinating quality due to the 
touch of genius or to some sincerity of vi- 
sion and expression very unusual. From 
the first it is clear that these poets are liv- 
ing, aspiring and acting quite exclusively 
as poets. Ordinary human life they ac- 
knowledge to the full; but they see it 
through colored glasses and from a point of 
view curiously yet admirably different from 
that necessary to most of us. While they 
discuss matters of daily life with practical 
good sense, at the same time we feel as we 
read that they regard themselves as outside 
of the vulgar bounds which form the every- 
day world’s periphery. 

Rich enough to have his own way within 
reasonable desire, Browning dreamed of 
marrying Miss Barrett and taking her to 
live in Italy, where her delicate health might 
be strengthened and where they might en- 
joy together a long companionship in po- 
etry. As we know, he carried out his 
dream, and these letters form what may 
well be called the preface to their beautiful 
married life. They went through poetry to 
the consummation of a poetical courtship, 
and flew away like mated birds to happiness 
which, so far as the world knows, was of 
ideal perfection. 

Miss Barrett was an invalid whose condi- 
tion rarely permitted her to go out; Brown- 
ing was a man of robust nature, in love 
with the world, reveling in the open air, al- 
ways expending energy. In his letters he 
often seems merely throwing off a surplus 
of fine manliness; his sympathy for the suf- 
fering little woman all but overcharges 
some of the earlier ones. She was perfectly 
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frank with him, describing her wretched 
physical condition, on account of which she 
for some time deferred accepting his offer of 
marriage. As the correspondence proceeds 
we catch fresh glimpses of that fascinating 
something, “the literary life,” at its very 
best. They make free with their plans 
about books, speak often of their publishers 
and literary ventures, taking deep interest 
in each other’s progress up Parnassus, not 
without the corner of an eye turned wist- 
fully upon the reading world and the critics. 
Excerpts snatched from the letters can 
afford but little evidence of the riches stored 
in these volumes. Two minds so wonder- 
fully endowed, so alert, active, inquisitive, 
sympathetic and emotional, ranging over the 
field of life, passion and art, could not fail 
to crowd a great deal of human interest into 
such a correspondence. Some of Miss Bar- 
rett’s remarks touching contemporary writ- 
ers are noteworthy. About Poe’s poetry she 
felt, as many critics are to-day feeling, that 
it was a sort of laughable absurdity. “‘ ‘ Pol- 
itian’ will make you laugh, as ‘The Raven’ 
made me laugh,” she says, “ tho with some- 
thing in it which accounts for the hold it 
took upon people such as Mr. N. P. Willis 
and his peers—it was sent to me from four 
different quarters besides the author him- 
self, before its publication in this form, and 
when it had only a newspaper life. Some of 
the other lyrics have power of a less ques- 
tionable sort. For the author, I do not 
know him at all—never heard of him or 
wrote to him—and in my opinion there is 
more faculty shown in the account of that 
terrible mesmeric experience (mad or not 
mad) than in his poems.” 
But Poe wrote an enthusiastic review of 
her poems—a thing he might not have done 
“had he seen this letter. Doubtless the fresh- 
est edge is worn off an imagination that can 
laugh at the “ Raven” upon first reading. 
It is quite different after the poem has be- 
come a familiar jingle from which the won- 
derful charm of conjury has slipped away. 
Poe had dedicated a volume to Miss Barrett 
of which she thus speaks: “ You shall have 
his poems with his mesmeric experience and 
decide whether the outrageous compliment 
to EK. B. B. or the experiment on M. Vonde- 
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leur (Valdemar) goes furthest to prove him 
mad.” 

Of Lowell Miss Barrett wrote: “He has a 
refined fancy and is graceful for an Ameri- 
can critic; but the truth is, otherwise, that 
he knows nothing of English poetry, or the 
next thing to nothing, and has merely hau 
a dream of the early dramatists.” She has 
a word or two sharply pricking the ‘“‘ woman 
question,” as Margaret Fuller was present- 
ing it in her “ Women of the Nineteenth 
Century.” She says: “How I hate those 
‘Women of England,’ ‘Women and their 
Mission,’ and the rest. As if any possible 
good was to be done by such expositions of 
rights and wrongs.” 

Indeed, from beginning to end these vol- 
umes represent the attitude of spirits aloof 
from the grind and press of those forces 
which come up from the earth, so to speak, 
and urge the waves of common humanity 
into white-capped billows roaring onward, a 
resistless and half unconscious rush of as- 
piration. They were poets of the abstract. 
They flung Greek quotations back and forth 
between them, babbled of love, discussed 
literature as a thing distinct from life, and 
life as a thing etherial, distilled, exalted and 
not very intimately connected with material 
conditions. 

Upon the whole the letters are both stim- 
ulating and depressing. Certainly a fine 
tonic spiritual draft is to be drawn from 
them, and by the same sip one takes in an 
almost nauseating taste of things over- 
sweetened, cloying repetitions of childishly 
silly endearments and pet names. Unques- 
tionably the love here recorded was noble, 
pure, good. We ean but respect and honor 
it; but as a literary product the volumes 
could be tastefully bettered by liberal use of 
the eraser. ‘There is vastly too much of 
what irreverent yet expressive slang puts 
into the phrase “‘ ducky-my-love.” Of course 
even this may prove attractive to a large 
audience; but it will be an audience that 
cares little for the best poetry of the Brown- 
ings. The selecter class of readers will find, 
however, a large body of most charming and 
satisfying literature within these covers, 
literature appealing to the deepest sympa- 
thies of cultured and spiritual natures. 
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WHAT A FILIPINO SAYS.* 


To the cry of the Congressional demagog 
and the cheap time-serving politician that 
the Filipinos are a lower race incapable of 
a high civilization, the best possible answer 
has just been made in the form of an ad- 
mirable book upon “The Philippine Is- 
lands,” by Ramon Reyes Lala, a native of 
Manila. It may be questioned if any of the 
legislators at Washington who have at- 
tacked the native population of the archi- 
pelago could write a book equal in excel- 
lence to the volume under consideration. It 
is hard to realize that the modest and un- 
assuming author who represents the Tagal 
and Visayo is not an American to the man- 
ner born. 

So smooth is his literary workmanship, so 
careful his style and diction, so keen his 
appreciation of essentials as distinguished 
from non-essentials, that he might well pass 
for a trained English or American magazine 
writer. It is only here and there that the 
reader can discern the action of a foreigner’s 
mind. At one point it is a Spanish idiom 
put into good English but nevertheless 
showing the ear marks of Castile. At an- 
other point it is the use of a scholarly but 
involved sentence where a brief English 
idiom would be more forcible and pertinent. 
Were Mr. Lala a Spaniard his success would 
be notable. When it is remembered that he 
is a Filipino to whom Spanish is but one 
of several tongues in which he finds the 
means of expressing thought, his success is 
all the more to be commended. 

The popular belief that the Filipino differs 
greatly in his mentality from the white man 
is not confirmed by a careful reading of the 
book. The Oriental is said to have a dis- 
proportionate love for color, splendor, and 
seusuous rather than sensual excitement, 
and, on the other hand, to be marked by a 
comparatively small regard for ethical ideas 
and the processes which are summed up un- 
der the head of logic, science and other 
titles. None of this is manifest in Mr. Lala’s 
handicraft. His treatment of the subject is 
simple, comprehensive, accurate and pic- 
turesque only where the facts justify that 
style. In fact, he yields rarely to the temp- 
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tation toward what is called fine writing; as 
compared with Hearne, Arnold, de Giron- 
niére and other authors who have used 
Eastern countries as the subject of their 
writings, he is cold and prosaic. 

A cursory glance at the volume shows the 
author’s plan very clearly. He has taken 
the position of a learned traveler speaking 
not so much to scholars but to the larger 
audience which is found in the lecture field. 
He drops technicalities and avoids details 
wherever it is possible to convey a fact or a 
series of facts in general terms. Above all, 
he endeavors to answer succinctly the ques- 
tions which would be put to a lecturer by 
an intelligent and inquisitive audience. He 
sums up the history of the islands in fifty 
pages, the ecclesiastical difficulties in eight, 
the ethnology in forty pages. Commerce is 
well treated in twenty-five, agriculture and 
forestry—the most important features of 
the Philippines—in sixty, and recent histor- 
ical events in fifty pages more. The arrange- 
ment may be criticised from any special 
point of view. The ethnologist may com- 
plain that not enough is said about the queer 
races in the interior of the larger islands; 
the geologist and miner that the mineral re- 
sources have not received the attention they 
deserve and which they must have before 
the islands can be developed; the zoologist 
that ten pages are insufficient to give any 
notion of the remarkable variety and oddity 
of the animal world in the archipelago. 
Nevertheless the varying complaints will, 
taken together, balance one another and so 
detract in no way from the value of the vol- 
ume. 

This is the first time in which the Fili- 
pinos have been discussed by one of them- 
selves and not by a stranger. The chapter 
devoted to it will be read with keen enjoy- 
ment by those who have given the matter 
any study. The trouble heretofore has been 
that each traveler or observer has seen phe- 
nomena through tinted spectacles. Of the 
thirty accounts which have been published 
no two agree. Foreman, who lived many 
years there, dismisses the native as an in- 
soluble mystery; de Gironniére regards him 
as a good servant but an untrustworthy 
friend; the Jesuit fathers praise him highly, 
while the Dominican brothers pronounce 
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him a mischievous child who must always 
be led. Spanish generals are equally at 
odds. Arolas had only one system in gov- 
erning the people—the rifle and bayonet. 
Weyler employed force, corruption, fraud 
and the hope of preferment and reward. 
Blanco treated them with kindness and jus- 
tice. Mr. ala sums up the matter in swift 
style: 


“The first thing that in the native character 
impresses the traveler is his impassive demeanor 
and imperturbable bearing. Ele is a born stoic, 
a fatalist by nature. . . 

“‘Under competent Jeadership, the native, tho 
strongly averse to discipline, can be made a 
splendid soldier. As sailors, too, I do not be- 
lieve they can be equaled. As a re- 
sult of the stoicism of the native character, he 
never bewails a misfortune and has no fear of 
death. When anything happens, he merely says 
it is fate and calmly goes about his business as 
if nothing had happened.” 


The author goes into no superlatives, and 
pronounces the Filipino to be made of the 
same clay as the rest of humanity. His 
chapters upon the industrial phases of the 
subject are of high value. He demonstrates 
that the resources of the islands have been 
scratched rather than exploited. Through- 
out the work the reader is impressed with 
the extensive information of the writer. To 
all that he says no denial will be made. It 
is therefore surprising to notice how many 
points of importance have been left un- 
touched. In referring to the misgovernment 
of the Philippines he does not call attention 
to the extraordinary feudal customs which 
have been perpetuated by the Spanish colo- 
nial government. Among these are the 
right to use torture upon the accused, wit- 
nesses and even complainants, a right which 
belongs to the hierarchy as well as to 
the State. This right was at one time uni- 
versal throughout Europe and was not abol- 
ished in Spain until the Napoleonic wars, 
but it was kept alive in the Philippines up 
to the American occupation. He does not 
give any account worthy of the name of the 
system of “forced labor,’ the sale of this 
commodity to contractors and its transfer 
to churches for ecclesiastical work. In his 
enumeration of the industries he overlooks 
the utilization of sea shells, which affords 
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employment to tens of thousands. The in- 
genious natives convert many univalves 
into spoons, cups, saucers and bric-A-brac; 
oyster shells into window panes; nacre into 
pieces for inlaying, and small shells into 
buttons and articles of personal decoration. 

A similar hiatus is observable in his ac- 
count of the useful woods. Of the many 
valuable timbers which are utilized for ma- 
rine construction he refers to only two by 
name, the molave and the palma brava. These 
woods have great strength and do not seem 
to be attacked by teredos and other marine 
organisms. As a matter of fact there are at 
least forty other woods having the same 
virtues, and one of them, the so-called bul- 
let wood, is so hard that it will turn a ball 


‘from a Springfield bullet. Here and there 


are little errors which may be charged 
against either the author or the proofreader. 
Thus at one point he puts Manila in twenty 
east longitude, some seven thousand miles 
from its true position, and now and then he 
spells the name of a place in different ways. 
If the faults are the author’s he is to be par- 
doned, as even Englishmen and Americans 
to the language born indulge frequently in 
more daring mistakes. 

The publication is a creditable piece of 
work, and the illustrations are the best 
which have yet been produced by the pub- 
lishing world. 





THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
2 Vols. $6.00.) 

This book is well named. It is not a his- 
tory, if by that name is implied a work of 
gravity and original research. It is simply 
the “story ” of the Revolution, told rapidly, 
vividly and delightfully. It deserves and 
will receive the approbation of those who 
wish to form clear and correct ideas of the 
great events and great men of that truly 
wonderful revolution, whose consequences 
were to reach so much further than even its 
greatest, most far-sighted movers antici- 
pated. 

In all essential points the pictures Mr. 
Lodge paints are as correct as they are 
vivid, the figures are living before us, we 
see them move and we feel the spirit which 
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moves them. An antiquarian Mr. Lodge is 
not, nor pretends to be, nor can his readers 
desire that he should be. His work is not a 
historical romance, nor a romance in any 
sense, but it has a romantic interest that is 
surpassed by few books of any class. It is, 
perhaps, a little unfortunate that the time of 
its appearance is so close to that of Lord 
Trevelyan’s truly great work on the same 
subject—for comparisons, however odious, 
are inevitable—yet the two books cannot be 
rivals because their handling of the great 
topic is so diverse. Both authors are alike 
liberal and progressive in their political 
ideas, and take substantially the same views 
of men, measures and events. Both are 
epigrammatic and picturesque in style, but 
while the one is a vigorous and effective 
sketch, the other is a strong and finished pic- 
ture. The American book is admirably fitted 
to be read by young Americans (not chil- 
dren) who wish to get correct general ideas, 
not of the causes which led to the war, nor 
of the consequences resulting from it, but of 
the war itself; while the Englishman’s book 
will be highly appreciated by all keen-witted 
and thoughtful minds who love not only to 
know the facts, but to study the reasons for 
their existence. 

The coincidence of view between the two 
writers is remarkable. Writing, as they ap- 
pear to have done, simultaneously, yet with 
the ocean between them, both are English 
whigs, and both are American republicans. 
The one is more superficial in his survey, but 
both books have the bé&®& quality that books 
can possess. They are more than readable; 
they are fascinating. In a way, Mr. Lodge’s 
view is the broader. He better realizes that 
the spirt of liberty was not confined to the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, but was already 
spreading itself over the earth, tho unrecog- 
nized by the governments whose hour had 
already struck. 

The chief defect of this “Story of the 
Revolution ” is that it carries us almost too 
rapidly along, and gives too purely the mili- 
tary narrative. The-author is not more than 
just to Washington and his Generals, 
strongly as his admiration is expressed, but 
he is less than charitable to the faults of the 
Continental Congress and to those of most 
of the State Governments, not sufficiently 
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recognizing the pressure brought tipon them 
by the social even more than by the political 
strength of the Royalist party in so many of 
the colonies. 

Mr. Lodge’s two volumes are profusely and 
sometimes well illustrated, while print and 
paper leave nothing to be desired. The same 
cannot be said of the binding. 





I'he History of the Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America. Comprising its Or- 
ganization, Subsequent Development and Pres- 
ent Status. By C. H. Phillips, D.D.  (Publish- 
ing House C. M. E. Church, Jackson, Tenn.) 
The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church is an 
offshoot of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and has had sometimes a difficult course 
to run because of the prejudice among colored 
people against a Church which might be sup- 
posed to be a sort of annex to a Southern white 
Church. But since its organization in 1870 iv 
has gained sufficient strength to justify its in- 
clusion among the three of four strong colored 
Methodist denominations which ought to be 
united in a single body. The history of the 
Church is plainly and, usually, simply told. 
There are pictures of handsome churches and 
portraits of the bishops, of whom it is not invid- 
ious to say that Bishop Holsey is the most dis- 
tinguished. 

A MAN’s VALUE To Society ; Studies in Self- 
Culture and Character. By Newell Dwight Hil- 
lis. (Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25.) 
We assume that this Twelfth Edition of this 
striking book is published here at.this time in 
graceful recognition of the author’s approaching 
assumption of his new ministry in the succes- 
sion of Henry Ward Beecher. The first edition 
was published in 1896. In the following year 
six editions were called for, and in 1898 four. 
This is a very unusual tribute to a book as se- 
rious in its tone and character as this is, and is 
as creditable to the American reading public as 
it is to the author. We have spoken of the 
work before as well as of those gems of serious 
workmanship, ‘The Investment of Influence,” 
and ‘“ Foretokens of Immortality,” studies for 
the hour when the immortal “ hope burns low 
in the heart,” by the same author. In _ the 
hands of Dr. Hillis language seems a plastic 
medium perfectly fitted to his thoughts. 

THE SINKING OF THE “ MERRIMAC,” A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
Naval Constructor, U. S. N. (The Century 
Co. $1.50.) This is the modest and thrilling 
narrative which has been read by many of our 
readers in the Century Magazine. It is repro- 
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duced here in fine form, illustrations and all. 
It is a great story, very simply told, and marked 
all through with cool, clear-headed self-forgetful 
heroism on the part of every man engaged in it. 
The discipline of the men, their splendid sang 
froid in difficulty, danger and hardship entitle 
them to all the admiration they have received. 
The young commander tells his story with the 
same simplicity, the same thrilling self-forget- 
fulness and modesty which distinguished him in 
the handling of the ‘“ Merrimac.” The adven- 
ture takes rank with Decatur’s cutting out of 
the “ Philadelphia” and Cushing’s blowing up 
of the ram “Albemarle.” 


THE AMERICAN Passport. Its History and 
a Digest of Laws, Rulings and Regulations Gov- 
erning its Issuance by the Department of State. 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.) Like most of the Government publica- 
tions, this is very useful and to the point. It 
opens with a definition of the American pass- 
port and an explanation of the “ special pass 
port.” It passes to treat of passports issued 
by other than Federal authority, evidence re- 
quired before they are issued, the oath of alle- 
giance, fees for issuing, duration of the pass- 
port, wording and pictorial features of the pass- 
port, and passports issued abroad. Part II, 
which is of the most practical importance and 
usefulness, presents in about 180 pages a digest 
of the laws, rulings and regulations which ap- 
ply to the subject. The whole forms a collection 
of great interest to Americans residing or going 
abroad. 

MICHAEL FARADAY. His Life and Work. By 
Silvanus Thompson, Principal of London Tech- 
nical College, Finsburg. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25.) This tenth volume in the “‘ Cen- 
tury Science Series,” edited by Sir Henry Ros- 
coe, D.C.L., F.R.S., opens with a fascinating 
portrait of the great scientist, and so far as we 
may say so without reflecting on the other vol- 
umes, is the most altogether enjoyable volume in 
the series. It may be described as the romance 
of modern electrical history in a_ biography 
Here is an example (p. 241): 

*“*Faraday’s mind was of a very individual turn; 
he could not walk along the beaten tracks, but 
must pursue truth wherevér it led him. His 
dogged tenacity for exact fact was accompanied 
by a perfect fearlessness of speculation. He would 
throw overboard without hesitation the most 
deeply-rooted notions if experimental evidence 
pointed to newer ideas. He had learned to doubt 
the idea of poles; so he outgrew the idea of 
atoms, which he considered an arbitrary con- 
ception.” 


A DAUGHTER OF ISRAEL. By Rose Porter. 
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(BE. P. Dutton. 75 cents.) A very pretty ro- 
mance, elaborated from the history of Jephthah 
and his daughter, runs through this little book. 
Miss Porter makes no attemnt to stand by the 
biblical narrative nor to study the possibilities 
of its interpretation. She invents names and 
scenes and hardly seems to notice that Jeph- 
thah’s vow was an alternate one, that whatso- 
ever came forth first out of his house “ shall 
surely be the Lord’s,” or “I will offer it up as 
a burnt sacrifice.” ‘The rendering of this or as 
and by our versions makes the trouble. Miss 
Vorter represents the vow as having only the 
last meaning, yet Jephthah without warrant in 
pronouncing the doom of his daughter simply 
devotes her to a perpetual virginity in the care 
of lepers. What authority Miss Porter has for 
these solutions she does not explain. 


A Suorr History or AstronoMy. By Ar- 
thur Berry, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of King’s College, Cambridge. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) This is a welcome addi- 
tion to the so-called “ University Series” of 
brief manuals ‘in all departments of knowledge, 
designed to present the subject assigned to each 
in a form intelligible to popular readers »ut 
still accurate enough to bear close scientific ex- 
amination. The manual named above is the 
nineteenth in the series thus far published. It 
is illustrated with diagrams and drawings, be- 
gins with the earliest knowledge we have of 
astronomy and astronomers, and brings the sub- 
ject down to the latest corrections and modifica- 
tions of La Place’s nebular theory of the origin 
of the solar system. 

THe StTory OF THE CoTTon PLANT. By F. 
Wilkinson, F.G.S., Director of the Textile and 
Engineering School, ete. (D. Appleton & Co. 
40 cents.) <A capital manual, beginning with 
the history of cotton and the cotton plant and 
carrying the boll forward through the gin, the 
earding machine, the spinning 
leom, etc., to the completed fabric. The manual 
is illustrated with thirty-eight illustrations, each 
bearing directly on some point in the process. 
—THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE series pub- 
lishes in its last number a little collection of 
Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson, beginning 
with his famous “ Essay on the Superlative,” 
which we commend to the American girls, as 
being written particularly for them. 


machine, the 





Tne Rev. Francis J. Grimke, D.D., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who is known as one of the ablest 
representatives of the negro race in the United 
States, publishes four sermons under the title 
of “The Negro: His Rights and Wrongs,” 
called out by the late violence in Wilmington, 
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N. C. There is expressed in them a deep feel- 
ing of indignation, but at the same time no dis- 
couragement. He believes in the future of hu- 
manity, black as well as white, because he be- 
lieves in God and the power of righteousness. 
Such addresses do good. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


TueE Book of Ezekiel is the latest volume in 
the “ Polychrome Bible.” 

..The Oxford University Press is publish- 
ing “ The Vicar of Wakefield” in a little vol- 
ume measuring 24% by 134 by 3¢ inches, contain- 
ing 548 pages. 

.-Mr. William Archer, the eminent Eng- 
lish critie of the drama, will contribute to the 
Pall Mall Magazine a series of articles on the 
American stage. 

..-The anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth- 
day falls this year upon a Sunday, and so the 
annual revival play—the Second Part of Henry 
VI has been chosen—wiil be acted on the pre- 
vious Friday evening, April 21, and repeated 
on the following Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing. . 
-Professor Williara Kremont Blackman, 
of Yale University, whose article in our issue 
of March 9th on * White Men in the Tropics ” 
has attracted considerable attention, is about to 
issue through the Macmillan company a work 
entitled “The Making of Hawaii: 
Social Evolution.” 


.Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, editors of 
the Oxyrhynchus Papsri, after meeting with 
considerable success in their excavations at 
Kasr el Banft, have moved to the neighboring 
Ptolemaic and early Roman site of Harit, which 
they have identified as the ancient Theadelphia. 


They expect to return to England about Easter. 


-Mr. W. 8S. Lilly has just completed, and 
will shortly publish through Mr. Murray, a new 
book called “ First Principles in Politics.” The 
subjects dealt with are as follows: * The Foun- 
dation of the State,” “The Origin of the 
State,” “The End of the State,” * The Func- 
tions of the State,” “The Mechanism of the 
State,” “The Corruption of the State,” and 
“The Sanctions of the State.” 


..The book as a cheap but well manufac- 
tured literary article continues to make excel- 
itself in Italy. The great 
house of Ulrico Tfoepli of Milan is 
some admirable editions of classical and popu- 
lar literature, and constantly adding to a cata- 
log that already is extremely varied and rich 
in solid work for the library and for reference 


lent showing for 
issuing 
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use, 


This firm makes no specialty of fiction, 
tho it issues some accepted works in this class. 
Its catalog is much like that of the Appleton 
or Macmillan press in its serious contents. The 
latest editions from the Hoeplis of Manzoni’s 


immortal “I Promessi Sposi,’” of Petrarch’s 
“Le Rime,” and of Alfieri selections, are ex- 
cellent in typography and have gained by the 
editorial services of such Italian critics as Cer- 
quetti, Mestica and Rigutini. The publications 
of the firm are with most of our local dealers 
in foreign books. 
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THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE. 


PEACE was assured by the Paris Commis- 
sioners; it was ratified by the United States 
Senate six weeks ago; it is now confirmed 
and completed by the signature of the 
Queen Regent to the treaty. The war which 
was ended eight months ago is now nomi- 
ually as well as actually ended and the re- 
sumption of full diplomatic relations awaits 
enly the appointment of ministers to Wash- 
ington and Madrid. The first fervor of our 
joy has had time to grow cold, but it is no 
less sincere, even if it be less effusive, than 
it was. 

It was proper that the United States Gov- 
ernment should first approve the treaty, and 
as our Senate took its time to do this, we 
must not blame the Spanish Government for 
its delay. The delay had the same cause. 
Our Senate some of its 
members thought that the treaty gave us 
too much, more than it was wise for us to 
take; the Spanish Cortes and two Spanish 


hesitated because 


ministers delayed| because it gave us too 
much, more than Spanish honor could afford. 
But 
Spain had to submit and the treaty is signed. 

But cannot feeling that the 
Spanish Government failed of dignity, chiv- 
alry and decency in the way that the treaty 
was signed. First Sagasta put on the Cortes 
the-opprobrium of approving the treaty; and 
when it hesitated and was dismissed, he re- 
fused to accept the responsibility and re- 
signed and thus ran away. Then followed 
Silvela as Premier, and he also evaded the 
responsibility, putting it on the Queen Re- 
gent, who was compelled to take the unfor- 
tunate burden on her weak sholders which 
the cowards in office refused to take. So it 
was signed by her, under compulsion, with- 
out the formal consent of her officially consti- 
tuted advisers. Of course odium attaches to 
the act; nobody clamors for the Spanish pen 
that signed the treaty. Sagasta and Silvela 
were equally afraid that in future years they 
would be taunted with having advised the 
840 


there was no escape on either side. 


we help 
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inevitable, and they pusillanimously slunk 
away, leaving ail the odium for the poor 
Austrian woman, guarding a dishonored 
throne for her Spanish boy, herself the most 
pitiful, the most honorable, and we must add 
the most courageous of the whole crowd of 
court and courtiers, the one who had most 
to lose for herself and her dynasty and who 
ought to have been most spared. The world 
will give her respect and commiseration. 
Now Porto Rico and the Philippines are 
ours. Now we are responsible to hold Cuba 
and pass its government over to its own peo- 
ple as soon as we ean find, by a census and 
an election, who they are and what they 
want. Now the burden of the Philippine Is- 
lands is on us for speedy pacification and 
just and free government. Our hands are 
free, and our duty will be very urgent. A 
heavy responsibility and a great duty rest 
upon our next Congress. We would have 
the eyes of the people directed intensely to 
this matter of administration and to the ob- 
We 
do not want to wring wealth out of our co- 


ligations which Congress has to meet. 


lonial possessions, but to give them the best 
The Presi 
dent and Congress must take the initiative 
here, and the great people must help them 
with much watchful observance and much 
good advice. 


blessings of peace and liberty. 





PROBLEMS OF THE DAY. 


On another page of this number of THE 
INDEPENDENT Mr. Edward Porritt remarks 
that the Parliamentary session in England 
this year will be specially interesting to 
students of municipa! institutions because 
of the many bills by which municipalities 
seek to obtain possession of their street rail- 
He points out that in Leeds, Man- 
chester, Liverpool and Glasgow the railways 
have already been taken over by the munici- 
palities, and that in some cases towns which 
are connected by the extension of urban 
trolleys are now undertaking to own and 
operate the connecting lines on joint ac- 


ways. 

















count. This movement in England appears 
to have been suggested and facilitated by 
the change from horses to electric motors, 
which has been delayed there, and not to 
have been caused by a dangerous and cor- 
rupt use of their power by the corporations. 
Probably the chief argument with the Eng- 
lish cities has been that the profits of pub- 
lic franchises ought to be enjoyed by the 
people who own the streets. x 

In this country we can see only the begin- 
ning of a movement in favor of municipal 
ownership of street railways, altho such 
ownership of water supplies is the rule 
rather than the exception. This beginning 
is due to the greed of the corporations and 
their corrupt dealings with legislative bod- 
ies. Purely economic arguments have little 
to do with it. So far as it has been dis- 
closed, it is a protest against corruption and 
robbery. The recent concentration of cor- 
porate power in so many instances by the 
union of all the companies operating rail- 
ways in a city has made private ownership 
more dangerous by simplifying the process 
of corrupting legislatures. Where these 
powerful associations find a political boss 
ready to be their agent, the method is sim- 
plified to the last degree, for with him in 
their service they do not need to employ 
members of “the third house.” 

Recent events at Albany, Chicago and 
elsewhere have forcibly suggested munici- 
pal ownership to a great many persons as a 
remedy which must eventually be used. 
Whenever one large city shall apply it oth- 
ers will follow. The movement is very slow 
at the beginning, but a decisive step in any 
city would quicken it in many places. We 
suppose that the railway companies in New 
York and Chicago prefer to retain and ex- 
ploit their franchises; but they should see 
that the history of the Amsterdam Avenue 
controversy here and of the infamous Allen 
Lill in Illinois must suggest to the people 
that the time is near at hand when the 
Streets should be reclaimed by those who 
own them.. The very concentration of power 
which makes the corporations more danger- 
ous will facilitate the transfer when the peo- 
ple decide to take back their own, just as 
the change from horses to electric force has 
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4 
opened the way for municipal ownership in 
England. 

But while the American people are begin- 
ning to think of such action with respect to 
the natural monopolies, driven to it by the 
corrupt influence of the corporation’s money 
bag upon State and municipal legislators, 
there is to be seen no sign of a conviction on 
their part that the ordinary manufacturing 
industries ought to be nationalized. The 
recent concentration of power by the great 
industrial combinations, altho it has been 
accompanied by some notable instances of 
wicked interference with legislation, does 
not suggest to those who do not like what 
are called the Trusts—a few extreme social- 
ists excepted—that the operation of the in- 
dustries in question by the State would bet- 
ter serve public interests. Their minds turn 
to laws which are not enforced and seem to 
be dead—laws which may be impracticable 
but which have been enacted, and are still 
approved by political parties with much 
show of sincere regard for the public wel- 
fare. They are not yet convinced that there 
is not a remedy in these statutes or in others 
which may be enacted for the evils, if such 
there be, which are due to the Trust move- 
ment. 

The existing laws ought to be tested or re- 
pealed. The failure to enforce them or to 
make any earnest attempt in the direction 
of enforcement has been harmful in its ef- 
fect upon the people. The statutes in ques- 
tion, both national and State, were enacted 
in response to popular demand, and the 
question to which they relate has been be- 
fore us for years, always prominent, always 
the subject of earnest discussion, always 
named in political platforms, and never 
more interesting or attracting more atten- 
tion than at the present time. The laws 
have been sustained and interpreted by the 
highest courts. The national statute is nine 
years old. Why does the dust lie so thick 
upon it? This is the question which many 
ask, and they answer it by an explanation of 
their own which is not creditable to the hon- 
esty of the Government or their representa- 
tives. They have seen the law deliberately 
violated by a Federal court, under whose 
direction a receiver not only conducted for 
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months the business of an unlawful organi- 
zation, but also enlarged and completed the 
combination by taking in such competing 
companies as had remained outside of it. 
They have seen other evidence which 
seemed to prove the insincerity of men and 
public agents whom they had_ believed 
to be trustworthy. 

Now it is not desirable that a large num- 
ber of citizens should come to believe that 
laws have been enacted simply to satisfy 
them for the moment and not to be en- 
forced, or that the enforcement of laws has 
been prevented by the corrupt influence of 
something called “the money power.” But 
such is to-day the belief of a great many 
concerning the statutes we have mentioned. 
We do not think it is warranted by the 
facts; the failure to use these statutes can 
be explained in other ways. But the con- 
viction of these citizens on this point—a con- 
viction which breeds Bryanism and such 
wild and dangerous political movements as 
the one which threatened our institutions in 
1896—can be removed only by 
testing these laws. 


thoroughly 
Thus it can be shown 
whether they are for the public good, or are 
revolutionary and harmful and ought not to 
be enforced—whether, indeed, it is either 
possible or desirable to make them effective, 
or whether they are injurious in principle 
and should be repealed. 





MUST WE FIGHT THE FILIPINOS? 


IT seems, at the first view, a shocking 
thing that we, who claimed that we were 
fighting for the freedom of the Cubans, 
should now be fighting to subdue the Fili- 


pinos. Where is the consistency ? we are 
asked. Where is the consent of the gov- 
erned on which our own Government is 


based ? Are not the Filipinos resisting with 
all their might our rule, and declaring that 
they will have only independeice ? Most 
true; the Filipinos, or some of them, have de- 
clared the same war against us ihat they de- 
clared against Spain, and they are fighting 
in the name of liberty, perhaps five, perhaps 
ten or twenty thousand of them, with all the 
passion which an appeal to patriotism ex- 
cites; and yet we resist them, and appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober, 
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We believe in liberty. Our nation is the 
embodiment of the principle of liberty. But 
liberty does not mean the license for every 
gust to blow where it will. It does not mean 
that a mob can overthrow government and 
take possession of Pittsburgh or Buffalo or 
Chicago at its sweet will and not be put 
down with rifles. It does not mean that a 
dozen States, with a population as large as 
that of the Philippine Islands and unlike 
them accustomed to self-government, can 
raise an army a hundred times as strong as 
that of the Filipinos, far more skillfully 
ofticered and bravely manned, and by vote 
of legislatures and with the passionate 
loyalty of the people rule themselves as they 
choose by a new Government of their own 
making. The right of those rebel States 
looked plausible, at first; our Northern Cop- 
perheads allowed it, and even Horace Greeley 
was caught for a while by the sophistry. 
But the people saw through the sophistry. 
and declared that those slave States should 
not rule themselves as they wished; and now 
the men are few, North or South, who regret 
that we are still one country. To say that 
the Filipinos are fighting for liberty is not 
argument enough. 

When Greece fought for liberty the uni- 
versal sentiment of the world supported her, 
not because she wanted self-government, but 
because she could not get self-government 
under the oppressive rule of Turkey. Our 
sympathy went to the Cuban patriots under 
Gomez, not because they wanted absolute in- 
dependence from the rule of a_ beneficent 
nation, but because Spain allowed them no 
We demanded for Cuba 
not independence, but some such autonomy 
as Great Britain allows Canada or Australia. 
When that was refused, we said, Then Cuba 
shall have independence, if she wants it, and 
here we stand by her to guarantee its protec- 
tion when once secured. 


self-government. 


The unprotected 
independence of little States is not a desir- 
able thing; what is desirable is freedom and 
self-government guaranteed by strength. 
There are men now abusing our Govern- 
ment for resisting the attacks made upon our 
army of liberation by those Filipinos, who 
are proud that they fought to subdue a re- 
bellion which rested on a vastly stronger 
claim to depend on the consent of the goy- 
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erned. We appeal from the Carl Schurz of 
1899 to the Carl Schurz of 1863. 

In a distant and uninterested way our peo- 
ple sympathized with the Filipino rebels in 
their insurrection against Spanish tyranny. 
We thought it hardly any of our business, 
but we wished them well. When we had to 
go to war with Spain we attacked the Span- 
ish fleet at Manila, not to meddle with the 
Philippines, but to prevent the Spanish ves- 
sels from preying on our Pacific commerce 
and coasts. The effect on the Philippine Is- 
lands was not within the scope of our pur- 
pose. But it did liberate the Philippines, and 
it left them to be seized by any Power that 
would take them. We accepted the respon- 
sibility of giving the Philippine Islands a 
stable, safe and free government. The peo- 
ple, in every way they could, thanked us. 
We were their savior. Then, before we had 
time to provide for them a good government 
of their own, in which they would have full 
part, a mob, a little army of a few thousands, 
representing we don’t know what or how 
many, have attacked us, have declared war 
on us, and bidden us get immediately out of 
the islands. They give no thanks, and they 
ask no questions as to what sort of a govern- 
ment we propose for them. They take no 
vote, have no Congress or Parliament, only a 
mob of half-armed savages, led by a man 
who a year ago had just taken an enormous 
bribe from the Spanish Captain-General to 
stop his insurrection, and who had gone with 
his swag and his followers to China. Now 
Aguinaldo finds that he may not be king or 
dictator of the Philippines, and he pretends 
to be the mouthpiece of the whole Philippine 
Islands and to fight his deliverers. We can- 
not accept his voice as the voice of those is- 
lands, nor his army as its parliament. Nor 
when we are attacked, just after having 
given such a boon, can we run away. We 
are responsible for the Philippines in the 
court of nations. We cannot escape our re- 
sponsibility. We must not let them be the 
scene of disorder or become the plunder of 
competing nations. Our first duty is to find 
what is good for the people there, and to 
seek their help in the matter; but first we 
must have peace. The large word liberty is 
hot bounded by the will of Aguinaldo and 
his cabinet of four, and his army of ten 








thousand Tagals. They shall have liberty, 
but we can give it to them with vastly 
greater security than Aguinaldo can. We 
believe that the people of the Philippines, so 
far as they know their sober wish, desire 
American protection; at any rate, we must 
have time to find out what they want, and 
how they can best exercise liberty. Inde- 
pendence is out of the question for them; it 
is not within the limits of sound statesman- 
ship. 





THE GEORGIA LYNCHING. 


LYNCHING is such a shocking and horrible 
crime that we do not like to speak of it. It 
ought to be one of the unmentionable crimes. 
It is a crime like parricide, which an old 
law giver omitted from his schedule of pun- 
ishments because its commission was in- 
credible, a crime against one’s mother land. 
It is a rebellion against law, a defiance of the 
nation. We dread to mention its occurrence, 
because we would not have other nations know 
how prevalent it is in some sections of the 
country. When we read the story of such a 
lynching as that which has just occurred in 
Palmetto, Ga., where eight negroes, charged 
with incendiarism, sure to have a speedy 
trial, were taken out of prison and shot 
in most barbarous fashion by an_ or- 
ganized mob of a hundred men, we are so 
humiliated that we are ready to wish we had 
spoken no word of angry condemnation of 
Turkish massacres, only more atrocious be- 
cause the victims were more numerous, and 
less criminal because the perpetrators pro- 
fess no Christian religion. When English 
philanthropists organize a society to agitate 
against the practice of lynching in the 
United States we can offer no word of pro- 
test; for we know that it exists, that it may 
break out in a hundred places in a year, and 
that it is merciless. 

Take this last case. It was in the Empire 
State of the South, the State which claims 
more enterprise and wealth than any other 
one of the Southern States. It occurred 
while the President of the United States was 
in Georgia, and within twenty miles of the 
town he was visiting. The lives of those 
eight negroes, under the protection of sheriff 
and jailer, ought to have been as sacred as 
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the life of President McKinley. They had been 
taken by the officers of law from their homes, 
put under the august protection of law, and 
when they were taken from under the egis 
of the law, shot and five of them killed, law 
was insulted and slain. 

What is the difference between barbarism 
and civilization ? It is chiefly the difference 
between the rule of law and the chaos of 
anarchy. There are sections of these United 
States where law has no honor, and where, 
therefore, barbarism prevails. In Connecti- 
cut we presume there has not been a lynch- 
ing in fifty years; in Georgia there are, per- 
haps, a dozen every year. One State is civil- 
ized; the other has not yet escaped bar- 
barism. We here in New York, where we 
have had no lynchings for many years, can- 
not prevent the lynchings there, for we can- 
not, and our national Government cannot, 
invade State rights. We can cnly_ protest 
our indignation and confess to shame which 
the lynching States put upon the whole coun- 
try. 

It is the legacy of slavery, the relic of that 
chief barbarism. There are portions of those 
Gulf States where no man dares walk at 
night unarmed. There are towns of three or 
four thousand inhabitants that can claim 
three or four, or half a dozen citizens, who 
have killed their man and not been tried, or 
whose trial was a farce. A _ negro’s life 
counts for nothing and a white man’s for 
very little. The Church has failed to teach 
the sin of murder or the honor due to human 
law. What duty have we who live in a 
better civilization ? No less duty than in- 
dignant, humiliated rebuke and protest, and, 
added to that, labor to heal the barbarism by 
Christian education. 

The Governor of Georgia has spoken strong 
words condemning this last atrocity, and he 
has offered the highest reward he legally 
can, five hundred dollars, for the evidence 
that shall secure the first conviction. That 
is well, but it will do no good. The man 
who would betray one of that guilty mob to 
the law would be shot long before he could 
claim the reward. Why, we could not secure 
a conviction for that last lynching in Ohio or 
that in Indiana; and how can we expect it in 
Georgia ? The words are good, and are of 
some use in educating public sentiment, but 
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that is all. After all the disease is in the 
community, and there the cure must be and 
nowhere else. It is a slow cure, nature’s 
way, God’s way. Perhaps if we and other 
organs of public opinion, and the Governors 
of Southern States, and the religious teach- 
ers, can unite in cursing the crime, and then 
if the young can be taught the heinousness 
of murder, and the honor due to law, per- 
haps then in thirty years we may discover a 
slacking of the bloody impulse, and a higher 
sense of the value of white life and black. 
If not, then we may expect that the race 
that now submits to endure the larger part 
of this wrong will begin to protect them- 
selves from such violence. But may God 
find a better way to terminate the crime! 





THE CLASSICAL SPIRIT IN ART. 


Ir is very easy for the casual reader to get 
2 wholly wrong impression of what consti- 
tutes the difference between the classical 
spirit in art and the unclassical spirit, espe- 
cially as regards the art of literature. Even 
some of our most pretentious critics have 
shown that they cannot clearly distinguish 
what it is that makes it all but impossible 
for the art of Greek poetry to be reproduced 
in our language, or for that matter, in any 
other modern language. The difficulty of 
understanding seems to lie in ignorance of 
the Greek as an art medium. 

Few men nowadays really know the Greek 
language to the extent of using it as an in- 
strument from which to strike the chords of 
passion, the fine quavers of sentiment, the 
elusive trills of vague minor emotion, and, 
indeed, the whole volume of infinitely varied 
artistic expression which is the body of 
poetry. But without such a complete mas- 
tery of Greek. he is but guessing who utters 
what purports to be criticism of the true 
classical tradition. 

Mr. John Burroughs in a recent magazine 
article goes into a very interesting discussion 
of classicism and democracy in literature, 
and he makes the customary blunder of 
crediting the beauty of Greek drama to “ out- 
ward harmony and proportion.’ Many 
critics have said this before Mr. Burroughs; 
but it is only a half truth. Outward har- 
mony. and proportion are in the greatest 
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Greek dramas the manifestation of inward 
harmony and proportion still greater and in- 
finitely more fascinating than the all but 
perfect literary bedy. 

Mr. Burroughs calls Shakespeare a demo- 
cratic poet—says that his “art was essen- 
tially democratic ’—but this, too, is not a full 
truth, as it can only apply to Shakespeare’s 
language. We might say that English as 
compared with Greek is a democratic tongue; 
that Shakespeare’s diction could not possibly 
compass the formal artistic requirements of 
the Greek drama. This apparent “ aristoc- 
racy ’’ of the ancient dramatic model and this 
apparent “democracy” of Shakespeare’s 
plays must, however, be referred not to mere 
personal taste, but to a profound linguistic 
difference. If Greek had been Shakespeare’s 
language who shall say that his incompara- 
ble genius would not have used its supreme 
adaptability to the highest artistic expression 
and so rounded his dramas to that perfect 
model of outwara form which must always 
remain the despair of modern poets? 

Of course it is worse than useless for an 
English dramatist or lyrist to attempt imita- 
tion of Greek play or song. It is, as well, 
mere empty talk for a critic to speak of the 
“classic” or the “‘ democratic ”’ spirit of art. 
Art is single, indivisible and_ stedfast. 
What was true art in the time of Mschylus 
or of Sappho is true art now. There has 
been no change save what may be explained 
upon linguistic grounds and by a clear under- 
standing of the exigencies of expression. 





~~ 


WE can give but one answer to the ques- 
tion whether the Pope ought to be repre- 
sented in the Czar’s peace congress, and that 
is a direct negative simply because it is a 
congress of secular Powers that-have armies 
and fleets, while he has none. If it were a 
congress of Churches called to discuss the 
question from the religious side, the Pope 
might most properly take the precedence, 
and his representative might preside over the 
sessions as representing the largest of all 
Christian Churches. But the Pope simply 
claims temporal power, but possesses none. 
He has a few guards, but they are armed 
servants and are not recognized as soldiers. 
If Italians, they are liable to be required to 





serve in the Italian army. The Pope’s Vati- 
can and Lateran palaces are entirely within 
Italian territory, and his rights and authority 
there are fixed in anItalian Law of Guaranty 
which makes his person inviolable, and gives 
him certain other privileges of dignity usu- 
ally allowed sovereigns, but not others. His 
palaces he can use, but he cannot alienate, 
neither can he alienate their libraries and 
museums. Of course, the Italian Govern- 
ment protests vigorously against the Pope’s 
being invited, and would refuse to attend if 
he were a member, and other Powers would 
follow. Italy is especially interested because 
of the Pope’s persistent claim for the restora- 
tion of his lost temporalities, and his claim 
would be likely to be presented in a congress 
as one that needs to be granted before there 
can be real peace; but the congress will have 
trouble enough to keep out the claim of 
France for the retrocession of Alsace and 
Lorraine without introducing this other 
question. It is solely on the claim that the 
Papacy is a temporal power that it can ask 
membership; as a spiritual power it has no 
right there, and it is a pity that it cannot 
see that it would be really weakened by get- 
ting what it asks. 





THERE will be a widefelt sympathy for 
Finland in the irretrievable disaster that has 
fallen upon her. For some time it has been 
feared that the progress of ‘“‘ Russification ” 
which had overwhelmed Poland and the 
German Lutherans of the Baltic provinces, 
and had. been tried, not so successfully, on 
the Armenians of the Caucasus, would reach 
the little “‘ Grand Duchy ” of the North. The 
Finns hoped, however, by steadily minding 
their own business, being loyal to the Czar 
and fulfilling all their duties as Russian sub- 
jects, to retain at least the name that has 
been so dear to them. The blow has at last 
fallen and a manifesto by the Czar has abol- 
ished the constitution and deprived the peo- 
ple of their national existence. No one will 
wonder that Helsingfors is in mourning or 
that there is a movement already inau- 
gurated to emigrate en masse to Canada, 
where, while still losing their national existence 
they shall at least preserve individual lib- 
erty and not be under the terribly autocratic 
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rule of a government in which they have no 
share. It is understood that this has not 
been under the initiation of the Czar but has 
been due to the intense Slavism of General 
Kurapotkine and the indomitable, merciless 
Pobiedonostseff. It gives an idea, however, 
of what may be expected wherever Russia’s 
rule extends. Personal liberty, local develop- 
ment, are terms absolutely unknown to her 
political vocabulary. There is to be no pos- 
sibility of choice. England leaves Hindu- 
stani, Zulu, Burman free to keep their cus- 
toms, so far as they do not interfere with 
public order, and the use of their own lan- 
guage, teaching English only when desired. 
That is, too, the American and German cus- 
tom. Russia and France aim to crush out 
all independent individual development 
Peace, as they understand it, means absolute 
freedom to carry out this policy. Peace is 
good, but it may be purchased at too. dear a 
price. ** Russian Peace” may become paral- 
lel with “ Punic Faith.” America should not 
be entrapped into too strong an endorsement 
of it. 





WE regretted much the failure of the Sen- 
ate to confirm the nomination of Congress- 
man Barrows as Librarian. Once more the 
President has made an excellent appoint- 
ment in selecting Herbert Putnam, Libra- 
rian of the Boston Library. He is one of the 
best skilled and most competent librarians in 
the country, a book man by his ancestry, for 
his father established the publishing house 
now known as G. P. Putnam’s Sons and 
cenducted by his brother, George Haven Put- 
nam. The magnificent public library at Min- 
neapolis was his creation during his seven 
years control of it, and his service in Boston 
has enhanced his reputation. Such appoint- 
ments are in the line of a civil service whose 
purpose is good administration and not politi- 
cal influence. 





THE London papers are greatly interested 
in the rehabilitation of Cecil Rhodes. Only 
a short time ago he was in disgrace. On 
every side he was called on to resign from 
all connection with South Africa, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was most severely criticised 
for supporting him, while one of the things 
that hastened Sir William Harcourt’s resig- 
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nation as leader of the Liberal party was un- 
doubtedly the dissatisfaction felt at his fail- 
ure to oppose Mr. Chamberlain’s indorse- 
ment of the man who was really responsible 
for the Jameson raid. Now this same man 
is hobnobbing with the German Emperor, 
who has apparently forgotten all about his 
telegram to Paul Kriiger which called out 
the English fleet, and has secured not merely 
permission for a telegraph line and a rail- 
way through German East Africa to com- 
plete the Cape to Cairo line, but has ob- 
tained, so it is reported, an imperial guar- 
anty for the expense. At the same time he 
has succeeded in reversing the situation in 
South Africa, utilizing most effectively Krii- 
ger’s Boer obstinacy, and stands before the 
world as the triumphant apostle of African 
civilization. Such a man is not to be downed, 
and while occasional mutterings are heard, 
for the most part London magnates, polit- 
ical, social and financial, are bowing down 
before him. 





UNDER the provisions of the new law for 
the enlargement of the regular army the 
President was authorized and required to 
appoint 123 Second Lieutenants. The work 
has been very well done. This is admitted 
even by those who have most persistently op- 
posed the President's policy and mostseverely 
criticised the shortcomings of the War De- 
partment. Great pressure was applied by 
politicians who desired appointments for 
relatives or friends, and there were in all 
more than 30,000 applications. Of the 
123 men selected 89 have seen service 
as officers of volunteers or regulars 
during the recent war, and several of these 
are now fighting with the troops in Luzon. 
Nearly all of those who have not been in 
the service have been educated at military 
schools or at colleges where military instruc- 
tion is given, and have gained places in the 
War Department’s annual honor list of stu- 


‘dents who have become proficient in military 


exercises. Several of these are sons of army 
officers, and therefore are in some measure 
fitted for the service by associations and 
training. In making this list the President 
has been faithful to the merit principle, and 
has had due regard for the welfare of the 
army. As he takes a little rest {n the South 
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he can look back with satisfaction upon this 
work, which was completed just before his 
departure from Washington, knowing that 
it deserves and will receive the approval of 
all fair-minded men. 





TuE Mayor of New York ought to be a 
gentleman, in the good old meaning of the 
word. But Croker has given us a boor with 
the manners of a grogshop “ bouncer,’ who 
delights in browbeating and insulting worthy 
citizens interested in education, libraries and 
other agencies of civilization, which he seems 
to regard with contempt, and who brings 
shame upon the greatest of American cities 
by his coarse and offensive treatment of any 
representative of a foreign government who 
is brought into his presence or ventures to 
approach him on a business errand. The 
Chinese Consul now has a place with Captain 
Eulate, of the “ Viscaya,” the President of 
the Board of Education, and many others in 
the list of those who have had a disagree- 
able experience in the Mayor’s office. Croker 
himself has some knowledge of the customs 
of decent society and some respect for them. 
Ile should apologize to the Consul and then 
give his agent at the City Hall a few lessons 
in common politeness. 





Own the “canned beef” question we have 
the following testimony from Miss E. Theo- 
dora Crosby, formerly a missionary to the 
Caroline Islands: 


“We have had canned beef, boiled, roasted and 
beef-steak (according to the labels), and in my 
seven years’ experience in the Caroline Islands, 
where we have to depend largely on these very 
things, I do not know of one instance where the 
meats were not perfectly good, eatable, tho, as 
* Armour & Co.’ says, not particularly palatable. 
Yet we have used hundreds of cans of beef sim- 
ply heated and seasoned with salt and pepper. 
In every case where a tin was bad, it was found 
the can had rusted or been punctured in some 
way so as to admit the air, so that the can- 
ners of the meats were in no way responsible. 
It had not dawned on me till that article ap- 
peared in THE INDEPENDENT that the contro- 
versy was about the selfsame beef that was our 
standby for seven years of my life then and for 
more than two decades of my fellow workers. 1 
feel as if ‘mine own familiar friend’ was at- 
tacked. The Caroline Islands are as hot as any 








place in the Philippines, far hotter than Cuba. 
And it hardly seems possible that the food which 
we have never failed to find good for many 
years should all be bad the few months it was 
used in the Army.” 





....I1f General Rios, as reported from Ma- 
nila, is ordered by the Spanish Government 
to “occupy” the Caroline and adjoining 
islands before handing them over to Ger- 
many, we presume the occupation will be of 
a nominal sort. He will hardly be able to 
subdue these islands which have thrown off 
the Spanish yoke. We trust the German rule 
will be more generous than is anticipated in 
Samoa, where they expect, if the three chief 
islands are divided between the three Pow- 
ers in control, that the natives will flee from 
the German island, whichever it may be, to 
settle in those belonging to England and 
America. 

....When the Army and Navy Journal calls 
for action in the case of Captain Carter, 
convicted of fraud by a court martial after 
a most careful trial, and declares the delay 
in carrying out the verdict of the court to be 
a “public scandal” and ‘an injury to the 
army,’’ one may regard the condition as a 
serious one. People will say that some per- 
sonal favoritism is preventing the punish- 
ment of a brilliant and wealthy and once 
very popular officer. The surprise at the de- 
lay is becoming painful. 


....Our new Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James begins his duties, of course, with 
a public speech, for his duties are rather to 
the people of Great Britain than to the 
Court. He cannot be prevented from jok- 
ing, even if Venezuela and the twisting of 
the lion’s tail are a bit dangerous topics. But 
we judge that Mr. Choate did not break the 
thin ice he was gliding over, and we presume 
he will prove as popular a speaker abroad as 
he is at home. 


....-Governor Roosevelt is absolutely right 
in declaring that the fact that a criminal is 
2 woman is no reason why the law should 
not take effect. It is a very painful thing to 
have the extreme penalty of the law inflicted 
upon a woman, but there is no reason for an 
exception being made in such a case as that 
which has been before him, 
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CUBA CALLS FOR HELP. 


BY BISHOP W. A. CANDLER, 
Or tHe Metuopist Eris :opaAL CHURCH, SOUTH 


THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT may re- 
call an article of mine published in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT on December 8th, 1898, in which 
I made reference to the Roman abuses in 
connection with matrimonial and funeral 
rites. A Roman newspaper in Philadelphia 
sent a copy of my letter to Bishop Santan- 
der, of Havana, and published from him the 
following reply: 

“ Hsteemed Sir.—I received a letter and the 
article in which you question what Mr. C.—-— 
affirms in THE INDEPENDENT. He says that 
here the poor cannot marry because they have 
no money. ‘This is not true, for they are dis- 
pensed from paying the fee. The Government 
counted on the offerings for marriages, baptisms 
and funerals, but the poor are always dispensed. 
With regard to funerals, he says that they carry 
the dead on theii sholders, which is true, but 
they do this when they wish to give a proof of 
friendship to the family. The cemetery of Colon 
has hearses for the poor. Morning and evening 
they make the rounds of the parishes and hos- 
pitals in order to collect the bodies. Some do 
not wish their deceased relatives to go in these 
hearses, and not having money to pay for one, 
they carry their dead on their sholders. But 
the poor who are taken to the cemetery in cof- 
fins are buried in them. As to the splendid 
country house of the General, it is all a joke. 
The house he has on Charles III square is so 
modest that few of the generals have wished to 
live in it. 

“T am grateful for your defense of the 
Church. Remaining at your orders, 

“THE BISHOP OF HAVANA.” 

I submitted both my letter and the letter 
of “ the Bishop of Havana ” to an intelligent 
gentleman in Havana and asked him to give 
me exact information, purposing to make 
correction if in any particular I had been 
misled to misstate the case. He says: “I en- 
joved your letter in THE INDEPENDENT, and 
was greatly amused at the rejoinder of the 
‘Bishop of Havana.’” I read Bishop San- 
tander's letter to an intelligent Cuban, who 
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holds a position of trust under the United 
States here. He interrupted at the end of 
each sentence with an emphatic slap on his 
knee with the exclamation “ That is a lie.” 
He says that the only thing not false in the 
Bishop’s letter is his allusion to the summer 
palace. That indeed looks luxurious from 
without, but its appointments are consider- 
ably dilapidated. However, it does not 
weaken the force of the contrast drawn, for 
it appears luxurious indeed from without, 
and I doubt whether there is one in a hun- 
dred but thinks it luxurious within. This 
Cuban gentleman said further: ‘‘ Your state- 
ments as to burials, marriages, ete., were 
correct.” I have questioned several and not 
one has ever heard of the poor being “ dis- 
pensed from paying the fee” for marriage. 
I have questioned Cuban Catholics and Cu- 
ban infidels, and also a Spanish Catholic. 
The Spanish Catholic was from Spain, but 
he has lived some years in Havana. He 
says “no money, no marriage,” and that the 
least fee is about $25. A Cuban gentleman 
told me that he and his wife were second 
cousins and the priest forbade their mar- 
riage. However, he dispensed the iniquity 
of such a union for the consideration of 4 
onzas gold, or about $68 American money. 
This was in addition to all other fees, and 
was simply to remove this “ disability.” 
Perhaps it was some such lucrative “ dis- 
pensation ’” Bishop Santander had in mind, 
and not a feeless form for the poor. At any 
rate I have in my possession a statement in 
the hand writing of a parish clerk in Ha- 
vana which gives marriage fees as follows: 


“For publishing the bans three Sun- 
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“For performing the ceremony in ordi- 
nary hours (7 to9 P. M.).......... 7.50 
“Total in Spanish gold........ $19.17” 


My informant says further: 


“A gentleman tells me that seventy-five cents 
is the lowest price for a baptism, and that if a 
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ceremony is desired at a funeral the fees are $4 
to the Church and $3 to the cemetery.” 

He continues: 

“The Bishop says ‘the Cemetery Colon has 
hearses for the poor.’ his is true. It is also 
true that some American cities have hearses, or 
dead-wagons, for dogs, horses, cows, etc. The 
Colon dead-wagons have two shelves—an upper 
and lower. Each shelf holds three bodies, which 
are put in coffinless and carted off to the ceme- 
tery. Men, women anfi children are all dumped 
into one ditch and are covered over.” 

I saw a coffinless, shroudless body of a 
man thus taken out of one of these dead- 
wagons and buried by four negroes. Then 
I realized the sorrowful force hidden in these 
words of the Bishop of Havana: 

“Some do not wish their deceased relatives 
to go in these hearses, and not having money to 
pay for one, they carry their dead on their shol- 
ders.” 

These dead-wagons, with the letters ‘“ C. 
Cc. C.” on them, are enough to make a liv- 
ing man of the poor quake after a scene 
such as I witnessed. 

My informant says again: 

“In the potters’ field in Colon there are 
sections where coffins are used, the friends 
paying rent for the ground, but even then I 
saw six coffins put in one grave, head to 
foot, to economize space. From this grave 
a few minutes before had been dug up and 
cast out in a pile the bones of the six occu- 
pants whose five years had expired.” 

Father Sherman, a Jesuit priest and a son 
of Gen. William T. Sherman, recently re- 
ported to General Brooke as to conditions in 
Porto Rico. He must have seen things like 
these in that island, for he says: “ The sys- 
tem of burial there has been barbarous.” 
Mild terms, truly! 

Father Sherman further says: 

“The number of illegitimate children exceeds 
that of the legitimate. Concubinage is said to 
be common and is not sufficiently discounte- 
nanced legally or socially.” 

And this condition is found where Roman- 
ism has reigned during all these years with- 
out a rival, with the civil arm back of it, 
and has taught that marriage was a sacra- 

ment. If the fees of the priests did not pro- 
duce this condition, will the Bishop of Ha- 
vana tell us why Roman instruction has had 
no more power to restrain licentiousness and 
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protect matrimony? Perhaps he will say in 
the words of Father Sherman, “ Religion is 
dead on the island.” 

Well, Romanism is mortally wounded here, 
if not dead. I write within two blocks of a 
Catholic Church, which until recently had 
three priests regularly, assisted by five or 
six others from time to time. I am credi- 
bly informed it now has one. 

A Cuban member of my Church, coming 
cover from Key West, met the priest who in 
former years, when he was a Roman Catho- 
lic, had the care of him spiritually. The 
priest had not heard of his conversion to 
Protestanism and so talked very freely. 
Among other things he told this missionary 
teacher that since the war the force of 
priests was so much diminished it was now 
necessary for him to serve 108 churches. 
These were in hamlets and small towns. 

The parishes in the villages and small 
towns will be for a time at least almost 
priestless it seems. The monopoly of mar- 
riage fees will be broken up now that any 
minister of the gospel is authorized to 
solemnize matrimony and that there are or 
will be Protestant preachers at hand to ren- 
der this service without charge. The income 
from funerals is also a vanishing quantity. 
The State’s Treasury no longer sustains 
Romanism. What then will support the 
rural priest? 

Protestantism must come here and come 
quickly. The world has seen in the French 
Revolution what comes when a priest-ridden 
people revolt against both monarchy and 
priestcraft in the same act of rebellion, and 
have no better faith at hand to take the 
place of the religion that has departed. Can 
the possibility that such scenes might be re- 
enacted in these islands fail to move our peo- 
ple promptly to meet their responsibility at 
this momentous hour? Patriotism as well as 
piety, and humanity should impel the Prot- 
estant Churches of the United States to 
undertake at once and on a most liberal 
scale the great work of enlightenment and 
evangelization here called for. 

Cuba stretches out her hands for help. 
Our Man of Macedonia implores us for the 
Gospel. 

A general of the Cuban Army said as we 
were going on the cars together to Matan- 
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zas: “ Cuba needs schools aiid the Protestant 
religion.” 

Rev. H. W. Baker, one of the missionaries 
of my church, opened work in Matanzas 
three weeks ago. He has found eleven Prot- 
estant members who were converted while 
at Tampa and Key West, but who have now 
returned to their Cuban homes. He has also 
34 other applicants for membership. He has 
already a flourishing school, the enrollment 
of which grows daily.” 

Under the inspiration of General Sanger 
and the Cuban Mayor of the city of Matan- 
zas, an undenominational orphanage is un- 
der contemplation. It will be Protestant 
but not sectarian. It is proposed to commit 
it to the management of Mr. Elmer E. Hub- 
bard, who is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and an earnest Christian. Mr. 
Hubbard comes at his own charges, relying 
upon the Christian people of the United 
States to sustain him in his work. A build- 
ing will be put in order at once and the insti- 
tution opened at the earliest moment prac. 
ticable. If the enterprise receives the gener. 
ous aid which it deserves, a much needed be- 
novolence will be established, the success of 
which will serve the ends of humanity and 
promote a pure Christianity in the com- 
munity. Where the reconcentrado has been 
and is, there is an accumulation of orphan- 
age that would move a heart of stone. 

Our work at other points is opening well. 
No mission field is more needy and none:; 
promises quicker returns. : 

The heroism of Siboney and San Juan Hill 
will not have accomplished all the divine 
purpose in them until Cuba is enlightened 
and redeemed. The American people have 
sacrificed too much for this unhappy island 
to stop short of its entire regeneration. The 
soldier and the sailor have done and are do- 
ing their work well. Now let the churches 
send the preacher and the teacher. . And of 
Cuba it will be said soon to a rejoicing 
world, “ Old things have passed away! Be- 
hold all things have become new.” 

Maranzas, Cusa. i 





THE English Baptists, according to the 
hand-book for 1899, have 2,697 churches 
with 1,951 pastors; 5,111 local preachers, 
355,218 members and 525,533 Sunday school 
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scholars. The year’s work-shows chapels 
with seats for 14,532 erected at a cost of 
over $350,000, while $240,000 was expended 
in chapel improvements. 

....-The exodus from Roman Catholicism 
to Protestantism in Austria is continuing. 
While chiefly political, directed at the domi- 
nance of the Slavic element in the Govern- 
ment, it is thus far religious in that it is a 
protest also against‘the clerical influences 
that have been manifest in the conduct of 
ecclesiastical affairs. Its most hopeful aspect 
is its encouragement of liberty of thought 
and action in a country where that has been 
steadily repressed. 

....-Dr. N. D. Hillis has commenced his 
services as pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, preaching his first sermon last 
Sunday. Dr. Abbott, it is understood, is tak- 
ing a period of rest before devoting himself 
entirely to his literary work. The discussions 
as to the New York pastorates continue, an- 
other pulpit being made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Dr. A. H. Evans of the West Pres- 
byterian Church, due, according to the re- 
ports, to pressure brought -to bear by the 
trustees on account of financial questions. 


...-The Christian Observer says: 

“When you wish to advertise an evil, proceed 
needlessly to attack it. The Pope’s condemna- 
tion of Hecker’s views (it is commonly report- 
ed) has led to such a demand for Hecker’s book 
that the publishers have not been able to fill the 
orders. Sometimes the best cure for an evil 
(especially-an evil book) is to let it die.” 
That is an old argument, as old as the time 
ot Gamaliel, and a good one. Supposing it 
should be applied to some other books. Pro- 
fessor McGiffert’s, for instance. If it is 
evil it will die of itself if let alone. 

....Prof. George Adam Smith gives his 
lectures on preaching in the Lyman Beecher 
course at Yale Divinity School this next 
month. The lecturer for the coming year 
has been chosen and is announced as Dr. 
John Brown, of Bedford, England. Dr. 
Brown is known as the biographer of John 
Bunyan and an eloquent preacher. The 
lectures on the Ely foundation in Union 
Seminary in this city next month are to be 
by Dr. Thomas C. Hall, and the subject is 
“The Social Significance of the Religious 
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Revival in England in the 18th and 19th 
Centuries.” _ 

....-The movement in favor of union be- 
tween the Reformed Churches of South Af- 
rica continues. In October last a meeting 
was held at Llekpoort, near Kriigersdorp, 
when three Churches were represented: All 
the members present were unanimously in 
favor of union. It was decided, however, to 
move slowly but surely and not to underrate 
the difficulties in the way. The confessional 
question and that of psalms and- hymns 
proved most formidable. It was finally re- 
solved to hold mass meetings in the three 
denominations, and then to agitate the sub- 
ject and devise ways and means for its con- 
summation: 

... According to telegrams received from 
\an, Turkey, there is very great suffering 
throughout the villages of that region. Dr. 
Raynolds reports that there are 12,000 souls 
probably without food, and that the number 
will greatly increase during the next three 
nionths. South of that, in the region of Mar- 
din, crops have become very meager, and 
there 1s great distress. An indication of what 
a little money will do is furnished in the 
tact that two cents a day will purchase 
food for a single person. Similar reports 
come from the region of Zeitun, where there 
is great destitution. The impression has 
gone abroad among some that the work of 
relief for these sections has been stopped. 
It is not true, for Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany , of this city, are still receiving and for- 
warding funds on behalf of the Armenian 
Relief Committee. 

....T'wo Protestant Episcopal chaplains at 
Manila make an earnest appeal for an Epis- 
copal cemetery at that place to meet the de- 
mands for interments. The Roman Catholic 
Church exacts fees which are very burden- 
some, and altho an English cemetery has of 
recent years been allowed, interment has 
been restricted to foreign residents. Since 
the occupancy of the American army a num- 
ber of cases of extortion and brutality have 
come to the notice of the chaplains, who 
have given interment in the foreign cemetery 
in certain cases. This has stirred the anger 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood, and they 
are making every effort to deter the people 
by threats from applying to the Protestants. 
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It was for a long time difficult to secure the 
land, but at last land has been obtained and 
appeal is made to churchmen in this country 
to supply the needed funds. 

....The representatives of the Presby- 
terian Home. Mission Board in Porto Rico 
tind the situation there encouraging. The 
great need represented by them as by others 
is for the English language and American 
teachers. The masses, they affirm, are ac- 
cessible and the opportunity is very urgent. 
Naturally liberal donations on the part of the 
natives are perhaps not to be expected at 
first. One phase of the situation there ap- 
peals most strongly to the churches. Every 
steamer brings in prospectors of all kinds, 
and there is danger of the people being 
dazed with the possibilities opened before 
them. In view of these and similar reports 
from other fields, the Board calls earnest at- 
tention to the fact that the financial year 
closes with the 31st of this month, and any 
gifts that are to come in for the relief of 
the debt and the furtherance of the work 
should be sent in promptly. 

....Dr. Henry M. Booth, president of Au- 
burn Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), 
died last week very suddenly. He had been 
somewhat poorly, but was not thought se- 
riously: ill even to within a few moments of 
his death. Dr. Booth was a son of the late 
William A. Booth, of this city, so well known 
in connection with missionary and philan- 
thropic organizations, and a brother of Dr, 
Robert Russell Booth, of this city, late mod- 
erator of the General Assembly. Dr. Henry 
Booth was for some years pastor of the 
church at Englewood, N. J., and from there 
went to the presidency of Auburn Seminary. 
While not an obtrusive man in any way his 
influence in the Church had been very 
strong and always in the line of liberal 
thinking and action. While not sharing what 
are known as the advanced opinions held by 
some, he has believed that the wiser course 
was to avoid ecclesiastical procedure in such 
cases, and his whole influence, as well as 
that of the seminary, has been for peace and 
aggressive Church work. His death is a se- 
vere blow to the Church in many ways. 

...-In the death of M. E. Strieby, D.D., 
the American Missionary Association loses 
its veteran corresponding secretary, who had 
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served it without intermission since 1864. 
Until he was eighty years old he did full 
work, and as honorary secretary the last 
three years he had been in daily attendance 
at his office, giving his advice to those who 
had taken up his responsibilities. Dr. Strieby 
was a member of the third class of Oberlin 
College, became an earnest abolitionist, and 
was more than once mobbed for his defense 
of the slave. He was pastor at Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, and the first pastor of the Ply- 
mouth Church of Syracuse, and after build- 
ing up a strong society of Christians who be- 
lieved in reform, he succeeded Lewis Tappan 
as chief director of the work of the Congre- 
gational churches for the negroes. Under 
his direction such institutions were estab- 
lished as Hampton Institute, Fisk and At- 
lanta Universities, and many other char- 
tered colleges and normal schools for ne- 
groes and Indians. He was a man of com- 
manding physical frame, a convincing 


speaker, a man of great tenderness, strength 
and wisdom, and had been the chief factor 
in creating and directing the work of the 
American Missionary Association. 

.... Archbishop Ireland’s letter to the Pope 


accepting his condemnation of a so-called 
Americanism, and denying that the doc- 
trines condemned are held by American 
Catholics, has been published in full, and is 
in substance precisely what was indicated 
by the cable dispatches. Of course, adhe- 
sion was expected, and we may also say that 
the tone of the adhesion is what was to be 
expected. In reading every such document, 
whether written by Archbishop Ireland or 
any other prelate of the Catholic Church, 
what strikes and cannot but offend a Prot- 
estant is the most humble, not to say slav- 
ish, tone adopted, which we sometimes think 
is even more adulatory and submissive than 
that employed in addresses to the Divine 
Being. Yet we ought not to expect anything 
else from those who believe that as a teacher 
of doctrine the Pope cannot possibly err, 
and that vor Pape vor Dei. Only it must oc- 
cur to us that one thus addressed constantly 
in the language of superlative adulation 
needs unusual gifts of divine grace in order 
to maintain a proper self-judgment and that 
humility of spirit which becomes even a Su- 
preme Pontiff.- At any rate the tone of Arch- 
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bishop Ireland’s letter would be far too ful- 
some if addressed to any other human being. 
....The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
is one of our large denominations, having 
half a million communicants. Its Mississippi 
State Conference has just been held in Gre- 
nada, Miss., and it had to break up suddenly 
for a cause that would have stirred the 
whole country if it had been a white denom- 
ination. Bishop Derrick had opened the ses- 
sion with a conservative address which was 
praised by the white people who heard it or 
read the report. The next day the official 
reporter of the Conference, a colored man 
from Chicago, named Charles Stewart, went 
to the post office for his mail. The assistant 
postmaster called to him as he came to the 
window, “ Well, old nigger, what do you 
want?” The reply was, “Is that the way 
you address gentlemen? I want my mail.” 
He obtained his mail, and afterward wrote 
a registered letter of complaint to the De- 
partment at Washington. This letter was 
apparently opened and read, for the next 
day the assistant postmaster met him with 
the words, ‘‘ Parson, I am going to kill you 
for reporting me,” and then fired a pistol 
shot at him, but was caught and held before 
he succeeded in killing Mr. Stewart. The oc- 
currence compelled Bishop Derrick to ad- 
journ the Conference prematurely, for while 
the better classes of the whites regretted it, 
the great majority of the “‘ cracker” element 
rejoiced in the disgraceful occurrence. 
..Very amusing is the latest, probably 
the final stage in the history of Archbishop 
Vilatte. He began as a Catholic, then joined 
the Episcopalians in Wisconsin; then called 
himself an Old Catholic; then got consecra- 
tion as a genuine archbishop from the Jacob- 
ites, of Ceylon: then, after a troubled experi- 
ence and flirtation with the recalcitrant 
Polish Catholic congregations, was heard of 
a few months ago in Wales, giving desired 
ordination to the abbot of a Church of 
England monastery; and now he has gone to 
Rome and made his full submission to the 
Roman Church and confessed his sacrilege. 
So ends a bouffe chapter in the religious his- 
tory of the United States. And yet this ap- 
parently official announcement of Vilatte’s 
conversion seems to contradict a letter we 
have lately received from Dom Benedict, 
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O.S.B., Prior of the Old Catholic Benedict- 
ines, in Cleveland, O. He gays: 

“His Grace, the Most Reverend Joseph 
R. Vilatte, D.D., is at present in Burope 
in the interests of the Old Catholic Church of 
America. He has received into the Old Catholic 
Church and ordained to the priesthood the Rev. 
J. L. Lyne, known as Father Ignatius of Llan- 
thony Abbey, in Wales; also the Rev. Father 
Iltud, a monk of the same monastery. Receiv- 
ing also all the sisters who are under Father 
Ignatius. He has also ordained three other 
clergymen of the Church of England, after re- 
ceiving them into the Old Catholic Church. It 
is the intention of the Archbishop to establish 
a branch of our Church in England. This will 
be of great benefit to the High Church party, 
who wish a via media between the Church 
of England and the Papal Communion. The 
Archbishop has also visited France, Holland, 
Switzerland and Rumania, and is going to Rus- 
sia before his return.” 

....About three years ago the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Convention established 
a department of work among the colored 
people of the South. A superintendent and 
assistant were selected and since that time 
they have carried on the work of organiz- 
ing Sunday schools. County and State in- 
terdenominational associations have been 
formed, as also township organizations, to 
secure a larger attendance at the Sunday 
schools and better teaching. The work is 
thus missionary and educational. The mis- 
sionaries have made systematic efforts, by 
personal visits, oral and written invitations, 
and in many other ways, to increase interest 
in and attendance on the schools and inspir- 
ing the teachers with a zeal for their work. 
They have also assisted in the dissemina- 
tion of literature on better methods of study, 
teaching and work, and the promotion of 
normal colleges and teachers’ meetings. 
State associations have already been organ- 
ized in Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Florida and Louisiana, and 
in some of these States work has been done 
in almost every county. It has met with the 
most cordial support on every hand, and the 
prevalence of the “ open door” is a most en- 
couraging sign. One of the greatest diffi- 

culties has been the ultra-denominational- 
ism to be found on every hand, ‘but the 
Tuskegee declaration against it is accom- 
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plishing something, and the leaders all around 
are coming to a better comprehension of its 
dangers. The opportunities for the work 
are limited only by the funds at the com- 
mand of the department. It is an interesting 
fact that at the approaching meeting of the 
international convention at Atlanta for the 
first time here will be colored delegates 
from these State organizations in attend- 
ance. 


....The ritualistic controversy in England 
has received additional impetus by the reply 
of the Church Association to the defiance is- 
sued by Lord Halifax and the Church Union, 
and also by a sharp letter from Sir William 
Harcourt, in which he calls Lord Halifax 
“The ecclesiastical Jack Cade,” but prefers 
even him to the bishops, whose duty he says 
it was to deal with the matter. Both the 
protest of the Association and the letter of 
Sir William go into consideration of the 
historical significance of the omission from 
the Prayer Book of certain services. Lord 
Halifax had claimed that this omission was 
not necessarily prohibition. To this the re- 
ply is made that when the whole circum- 
stances are reviewed it is evident that the 
omission is prohibition absolute. Sir William 
quotes from Lord Halifax: 


“ We cannot admit, in view of the history of 
the Church of England, that any interpretation 
of the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer 
ean be legitimate which relies on the principle 
that omission to prescribe is equivalent to pro- 
hibition to use.” 


and then replies as follows: ~ 


“Was there ever a statement either more au- 
daciously untrue or more profoundly ignorant 
than this? What is it that the most simple 
view of the history of the Church of England 
teaches except that the reform of the Church 
was effected principally—I might say altogeth- 
er—by the omission from the Liturgy of the 
superstitious principles and practices which 
had hitherto prevailed and which it was, indeed, 
to prohibit in the future? ‘This is made clear 
beyond all doubt by the language of the preface 
to the Prayer Book respecting services: ‘ Here 
are left ont many things whereof some are un- 
true, some uncertain, some vain and supersti- 
tious.’ ” 

As to the refusal of the Church Union to 
recognize any other than ecclesiastical au- 
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thority in the matter, the reply is made that 
the people of England rose in their might 
against the ecclesiastical tyranny at the 
time of the Reformation, and introduced into 
the constitution of the Church a provision 
which should hereafter make it impossible 
for ecclesiastics alone to dominate the whole 
national Church. 





MISSIONS. 


THE Japan missions are to have a mis- 
sion conference in 1900. Arrangements have 
already been made, and it has been deeided to 
hold it at Tokyo in the latter part of October 
of that year. A program has been carefully 
arranged and papers are to be read covering the 
whole range of missionary activity. The con- 
ference held at Osaka in 1883 was a great suc- 
cess. Now there are about 600 missionaries 
of the evangelical bodies in the empire, and it 
is hoped that 400 at least may gather in this 
conference,- which may probably mark a new 
epoch in the history of Christian missions in 
the empire. 


....That Protestant Indian Christianity is a 
very positive factor to be reckoned with is evi- 
dent from the announcement that a directory of 
Protestant Indian Christians is being prepared 
in Bombay by one of the most influential In- 
dian Christian leaders connected with the 
American Board. This directory is to contain 
the names and addresses of the leading Indian 
Christians in the empire; sketches of the impor- 
tant work undertaken and done by the more 
prominent ones; lists of Christian associations, 
the Young ‘*Men’s Christian Association, etc., 
their office bearers and strength; lists of Chris- 
tian educational institutions, churches, espe- 
cially self-supporting ones; classified lists of In- 
dian Christian ministers, lawyers, doctors, edi- 
tors, authors, etc., and a statement of laws espe- 
cially applicable to Indian Christians. 


....We see in an exchange the statement 
that “through the recent hard-won consent of 
the Turkish Government, permitting a small 
Bible to be published in the language, whose 
sale is not limited to Christians, many Moham- 
medans are now. reading the Scriptures.” It is 
a little difficult to understand how such a state- 
ment could possibly be made. The permission 


to print the Bible in Turkish such as is used 
by the Moslems was secured at least fifteen 
years ago, and the Scriptures have been for 
sale among Moslems for more than that time. 
The first edition of the last version of the Bible 
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in Turkish in the Arabic characters, such as is 
used by the Turks, was a small octavo, and 
the 3,000 copies were exhausted very much 
quicker than any one anticipated, necessitating 
subsequent editions. The last report of the 
American ‘Bible Society shows a considerable 
number of copies of the entire Bible, of Testa- 
ments and of smaller portions as sold, pre- 
sumably almost entirely to Mohammedans. 
..--In “The Gospel in All Lands” for the 
current month we find.a summary of the for- 
eign missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The totals as given include the figures for the 
European missions, but we deduct those cover- 
ing Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Finland, 
Norway and Denmark on the general principle 
that for the most part they include work in 
Protestant communities. Taking this basis, we 
find there are in the employ of the society 234 
male ordained missionaries, also 210 wives of 
missionaries; 220 ladies, 33 of them employed 
by the Missionary Society and 187 by the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society. There are 
also 786 native women in the employ of this 
latter society. The number of native ordained 
preachers is 436; of unordained preachers, 961; 
teachers, 1,006, and of local preachers and other 
helpers, 1,215. The total membership of the 
mission churches is 56,884, to which may be 
added the number of probationers—67,967— 
making a total of 124.851. The number of con- 
versions during the year has been 12,445. There 
are 11 theological schools, with 154 students; 
58 high schools, with 4,622 students, and 1,139 
day schools, with 31,3882 pupils. The number 
of churches and chapels is 676. Among the spe- 
cial items attracting notice are the India fields. 
In- Northwest India alone the number of con- 
versions is put down as 5,000, it evidently being 
impossible to make accurate returns. In North 
India there were 2,164, showing a large advance 
in the work. In the two fields together the 
number of adults baptized during the year was 
over 6,600 and of children about 5,600. The 
records for Mexico are interesting, showing a 
membership of about 2,700. Korea also has a 
membership of over 2,000, notwithstanding the 
recent commencement of the work there. In 
Japan the membership is about 5,000. The 
China record, too, is extremely interesting, the 
membership there in the five missions being only 
a little less than 20,000, showing how strong a 
hold the society’s work has in that empire. An- 
other significant fact is the ownership by the so- 
ciety of property in orphanages, schools, hos- 
pitals, hook-rooms, etc., to the amount of over 
$1,320,000, while the estimated value of their 
churches and chapels is over $860,000. 








CHANNELS FOR TRADE. 


THE work which is now to be done in the 
harbor of New York by the Government will 
be highly beneficial to the whole country, 
chiefly for the reason that it will still further 
reduce the ocean carrying charges for the 
products which we sell abroad. “The East 
Channel is to be dredged to a depth of 40 
feet and a width of 2,000 feet from the Nar- 
rows to the open sea. The Bay Ridge and 
Red Hook Channels are to be made 40 feet 
deep and 1,200 feet wide. The compietion of 
these great projects will permit ships of the 
deepest draught not only to enter the harbor 
but also to pass into the East River. The 
River and Harbor Act authorizes the making 
of contracts requiring the expenditure of 
$6,500,000 for these improvements, and ap- 
propriates $1,100,000 for a beginning. 

This projected deepening and widening of 
the channels of the harbor in which nearly 65 
per cent. of the nation’s imports are received 
and from which nearly 40 per cent. of its 
exports are shipped to foreign lands is a 
work affecting national rather than local in- 
terests. Since 1871 the depth of water (at 
low tide) in the entrance channel has been 
increased from 24 to 30 feet, while the maxi- 
mum draught of the freight vessels entering 
the harbor has been increased from 21 to 32 
feet. With this increase of draught the 
maximum Carrying capacity of the ships has 
been enlarged from 2,000 to 12,000 tons. 
Since 1871, and chiefly because of this in- 
crease of freight capacity, with the greater 
speed due to improved motive power which 
the enlargement of vessels permits to be 
used, the average freight charges per ton by 
steamer between New York and Liverpool 
have been greatly reduced. This is shown in 
the following table: 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1898. 
Plour.: sais hk $8.40 $6.00 $3.60 $2.40 
Wheat,.. seid bef tees 6.32 4.80 2.40 1.92 
Provisions ........... 9.60 7.20 4.80 3.00 


This reduction has been of great value to the 
American farmer, who sells his products 
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abroad in competitioi with those of other 
lands, and is benefited whenever the cost of 
carrying them across the ocean is lowered. 
He thus gains access to markets’ which 
otherwise would be closed to him, and re- 
ceives more for what he sells. The size, and 
with it the draught, of the freight steamers 
is- steadily increasing. There are now under 
construction in Europe eight vessels having 
a cargo capacity of 14,000 tons, with a loaded 
draught of 33 feet, and all designed for trade 
with New York. It pays to prepare for the 
admission of such ships. Such preparation 
will encourage the construction of others 
drawing even more water, the use of which 
will further reduce carrying charges. The 
farmers of the West, and all the people of 
the country, have an interest in the projected 
improvement. The investment of $6,500,000 
in the work will be a profitable one for the 
nation. 





PRICES AND EXPORTS. 

THE recent sharp advance of prices in cer- 
tain industries cannot fail to affect in some 
measure our export trade in manufactures. 
But the decrease of exports may not appear 
until the latter half of the year, and prob- 
ably will be merely temporary, -because the 
prices in question will not be held perma- 
nently at the high figures which they have 
now reached. While the extraordinary 
growth of exports from this country during 
the last two years was due largely to our 
abundant crops, and a very good demand 
for our food products in Europe, there was 
also a most encouraging and significant in- 
crease of the exports of manufactures. 
The increase of the foreign sales of 
American iron and _ steel products has 
been especially gratifying and impor- 
tant. The annual value of these exports 
(in calendar years), which was only $18,000,- 
000 ten years ago, rose to $62,000,000 in 1897 . 
and nearly $83,000,000 in 1898. 

It is in the iron and steel industry that the 
recent advance of prices has been most no- 
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ticeable. The following table shows the up- 
ward movement: 


Jan. 5. Feb 15. Mar. 15. 
Bessemer pig iron.,..... $10.75 $11.50 $15.65 
Steel billets.............. 16.25 18.00 25.50 
Steel rails..............6 18.00 20.00 26.00 
Barb wire................ 1.80 2.10 2.50 
Wire nails eee §=1,85 1,60 2.00 
Tin plate...........+02008 2.90 3.44 4.2 


Here is an advance of 45 per cent. in Besse- 
mer iron and of 56 per cent. in steel billets. 
Such changes at the base of the steel indus- 
try affect the cost of production in the fol- 
lowing stages of manufacture. Throughout 
the year 1898 the prices of crude forms 
of iron and steel and of the leading finished 
products were almost stationary, in the 
neighborhood of the prices for January 5 
in the table above. Such conditions favored 
a rapid development of the export trade. But 
in the last two and one-half months nearly 
50 per cent. has been added. It follows that 
at these new prices we no longer undersell 
England and Germany in neutral markets. 
For this reason an order for 8,000 tons of 
cast iron pipe for Buenos Ayres was lost last 
week. On the other hand, 3,000 tons were 
sold in South Africa. There is much mate- 
rial still to be exported under contracts made 
some time ago and based on the old prices. 
Therefore the value of the iron and steel ex- 
ports may not be decreased for some time to 
come. 

While the advance in prices is due to sev- 
eral causes—chiefly to a sudden and large 
home demand on works that are engaged 
upon prior orders—a part of it in some in- 
stances may be ascribed to the exercise of 
power by the new combinations and to a nar- 
rowing of the selling market caused by the 
control of various grades of raw material by 
these combinations or Trusts. So far as the 
advance is not warranted by natural condi- 
tions, but is caused by the exercise of power 
obtained through the suppression of compe- 
tition, it tends to disprove the assertion 
sometimes heard that such combinations 
promote the growth of exports. 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
Last week by an error the stock of the 
National Park Bank was quoted at 215. The 
figure should have been 515. 
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....d. & W. Seligman & Co. offer for sub- 
scription at 98 and accrued interest, payable 
March 31st, $1,600,000 4 per cent. first mort- 
gage gold bonds, Des Moines Division, of the 
Wabash Railroad Company, payable Janu- 
ary ist, 1989. This road will establish a di- 
rect main line from St. Louis to Des Moines. 
It is understood that the bonds were largely 
over-subscribed. 


..The Reorganization Committee of the 
Kansas. City, Pittsburgh & Gulf Railroad 
Company, Ernst Thalmann, chairman, gives 
notice that the committee will undertake to 


- act only for holders of such bonds and shares 


as shall deposit their bonds and certificates 
for shares with the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany on or before April 1, who will issue 
negotiable receipts for the same. 


DIVIDENDS. _ 
American Sugar Refining Company (pre- 


ferred), quarterly, 134, per cent., payable 
April 3d. 
American Sugar Refining Company (com- 
mon), quarterly, 3 per cent., payable 
April 3d. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, regular 
quarterly, 2% per cent., payable March 31st. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company, extra, 
2% per cent., payable March 3i1st. . 

American Bell Telephone Company, $3.00 
per share, payable April 15th. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company, 120 
Broadway (preferred), $1.50 per share. pay- 
able April 19th. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company, $1.25 per share, payable May 1st. 

The Otis Elevator Company, quarterly 
dividend, preferred stock, $1.50 per share, 
payable April 15th. 

Coupons of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railway, No. 7, due April 1st, will be’ paid 
on that date, at their office, 59 Cedar street: 


. Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 


during the past week were: 

BANKS. 
American Exchange 1765¢ | Greenwich............ 180 
Broadway............ 240 | Importers and Tra- 
Chatham ............ 320 Eo veenbesemcainn 531 
Chemical........ 4151 Mechanics’........ .. 204 
Continental........... 133 | New York N. B. A...2444% 
Commerce,,........ 217 | Park..............0.05- 51944 
Corn Exchange.......825 | Phenix....... ........ 110 
Fourth... .. .... ....182 | Twelfth Ward........ 












se Bae 1400 | State............. eens 400 
Long Island Loan and Title Guarantee....... 327 
Trust.. « eeee 255! Union...cccecceecceeeool30l 












THE ADOPTION OF THE THREE 
PER CENT. STANDARD. . 


In reply to an inquiry made of the presi- 
dents of the principal life insurance com- 
panies, apropos of the article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of last week as to the prospective 
rate of interest obtainable for twenty years 
to come, whether they approve of the adop- 
tion of a three per cent. standard of 
reserve, the following replies have been 
received, -which, as will be seen, are 
strongly confirmatory of the belief that 
in the not distant future that standard 
must and will be reached. We pub- 
lish letters from the following: Col. 
Jacob L. Greene, President of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurahce Company; 
Col. A. George Bullock, President of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company; Ru- 
fus A. Weeks, Actuary of the New York 
Life Insurance Company; John F. Dryden, 
President of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America; H.W. Scott, President of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of 
New York; James W. Alexander, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; Charles Dewey, President of the 
National Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; Joseph Ashbrook, Manager of 
Insurance Department, the Provident Life 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia; George 
K. Johnson, Vice-President of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia; Henry B. Stokes, President of the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company; Morgan 
G. Bulkeley, President of the Adtna Life 
Insurance Company, and Emory McClintock, 
Actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 


From the New York Life Insurance Company. 

The President has handed me your favor of 
the 13th inst., inclosing article which will appear 
in THE INDEPENDENT this week, on “ the rate of 
interest during the next twenty years.” 

In reply to your inquiry, we would say that 
we are in favor of the adoption by life insurance 
companies of the 3 per cent. standard in the case 
of new business. We think it would be well if 


there were legislation requiring companies to 
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hold, in respect of policies issued after, say, the 
first of January, 1900, a net premium reserve on 
the 3 per cent. basis : 
I am, dear sir, 
Very truly yours, 
Rurus W. WEEKS, 
* Actuary. 


. From the President of the Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company. 

I have your favor of the 13th instant with 
the article therein referred to. 

Perhaps I cannot more completely express 
my views as to the propriety of the assumption 
by the life companies of a 3 per cent. interest 
basis for premiums and reserves on future busi- 
ness than to refer to the fact that the Connecti- 
cut Mutual planted itself thereon seventeen 
years ago. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jacos L. GREENE, 
President. 
From the State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 
13th, asking an expression of my opinion of the 
adoption of the 3 per cent. standard by life in- 
surance companies. In the clipping which you 
send me I notice you quote some previous re- 
marks of mine upon this subject, and I can only 
say that all that I have stated there seems to 
me still to be true, and my views as there ex- 
pressed I now confirm. 

Very truly yours, 
A. G. BULLOOK, 
President. 


From the Hitna Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn. 

I have before me your favor of March 13th, 
which came to hand during my absence on a 
trip to the Pacific Coast, which will account 
for the delay in reply to the same. 

I see no objection whatever to the life insur- 
ance companies adopting the standard for re- 
serve as indicated in your letter. Any measure 
which goes to strengthen these great beneficent 
institutions is for the advantage of the commu- 
nity. - Up to the present time the interest earn- 
ings of the various companies seem to be in ex- 
cess of the present standard, but appearances 
indicate a gradual depression in rates of inter- 
est on permanent and secure investments, which 
may compel the companies in the near future to 
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protect themselves by adopting some higher 


standard for reserve than that now in force. 
Yours truly, 
M. G. BULKELEY, 


President. 


From the National Life Insurance Company 
of Montpelier, Vt. 


Your favor of the 18th inst., inquiring about 
our views on the interest assumption and the 
advisability of all companies adopting a 3 per 
cent. standard, is received. 

Permit -me briefly to advise you in reply that 
this office is of the opinion that it will be wise 
in future life insurance work to assume a lower 
rate of interest in the calculation of net rates 
and reserves, and that, all things considered, a 
3 per cent. assumption is a good and safe work- 
ing assumption to adopt. 

We do not recognize the need for any radical 
legislative changes in existing State valuation 
laws, as tests of solvency, and also consider that 
the requirements of sound practice will be 
amply met by applying such change in interest 
standard on account of new business only. 


Yours truly, 
CHARLES DEWEY, 


President. 


From the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J. 


It is my conviction that it will be prudent for 
life insurance companies not to depend upon 
obtaining a higher rate of interest than 3 per 
cent. upon their investments for the next quarter 
of a century. 

In 1897 the Prudential took its first step to 
bring its reserve to a 3 per cent. standard by 
setting aside $500,000 as a special fund for that 
purpose. In January, 1899, it set aside a still 
further fund of $500,000, making the total 
amount thus provided for the purpose $1,000,- 
000. It will be the policy of this company to 
add to that fund from time to time until its en- 
tire business is brought to a 3 per cent. basis. 

In answering your question whether I “ ap- 
prove of all the life insurance companies adopt- 
ing the 3 per cent. standard, and if so, how it 
should be done,” I have sufficiently outlined my 
views as to the method that should be pursued 
at least by the Prudential. 

I remain, 
Very truly _yours, 
JOHN FE. DryDEN, 
President. 
From the Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

We thank you very much for the curtesy of 
your letter of March 13th. We appreciate the 
opportunity afforded for expressing opinions in 
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the columns of your paper. We prefer, however, 
not to write anything for publication at this 
time. With deference to Mr. Alexander, whom 
we respect very much, we think a newspaper 
discussion of the subject is ill-advised. It-is to 
be presumed that the grave question of interest 
has engaged the attention for a long time of the 
able financiers intrusted with the investment of 
life insurance funds. It is especially undesir- 
able that the State legislatures should be urged 
to legislate on the subject. Insurance legisla- 
tion is almost universally attempted with an 
unintelligent comprehension of the subject and 
is the result of prejudice and a desire to ham- 
per the companies. We have not made a change 
in our basis of valuation, but have ascertained 
by computation that we have sufficient assets to 
change our entire business to a 3 per cent. basis, 
with a handsome surplus beyond that require- 


ment. Truly, 
J. ASHBROOK, 


Manager of Insurance Department. 


From the Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
of New York. 

Yours of the 13th inst., inclosing proof of 
your article on the interest rate, is at hand, and 
I have read the same with care. In the main I 
agree with you and the gentleman whom you 
quote; the question is undoubtedly one .of the 
most serions that life insurance companies have 
to face to-day, and we have been giving the sub- 
ject very serious consideration for some time. 

We are of the opinion that all the require- 
ments of the situation will be met by valuing 
the new business written after a certain date 


,on a 8% per cent. standard of valuation, the 
old business to be valued on the present 4 per 


cent. standard. There is considerable doubt in 
my mind as to whether the standard of valua- 
tion for the old business can be legally changed, 
as the reserve of to-day is largely formed of 
the reserve of yesterday plus interest, and if a 
company has to have a 3 per cent. reserve to- 
day it means that it must have had a 3 per cent. 
reserve yesterday, and a law changing the 
standard of valuation on the old business to a 
3 per cent. basis may possibly partake of the 
nature of an ex post facto law. 


Yours truly, 
H. B. STOKEs, 


President. 
From the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 

Let me thank you for calling our attention 
to your article on interest. 

Since you have sent us a proof before publi- 
cation, I suppose you want me to speak frankly, 
especially as I cannot believe that you have 
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given personal attention to the last paragraph 
of your article. I am afraid the New York 
Life has pulled the wool over the eyes of your 
Insurance Editor. 

The Equitable raised its rates to the 3 per 
cent. standard in 1896, and bas done substan- 
tially all its business ever since on that pre- 
mium standard. It is our lead which the New 
York Life has, after long delay, followed, rais- 
ing its standard for premiums to the Equitable’s 
standard on the first of March, 1899. What 
the New York Life has been doing heretofore 
has been just the reverse of this conservative 
action. It has continued on the bulk of its 
business to charge premiums calculated on the 
less conservative 4 per cent. standard, and it 
has in certain cases guaranteed to pay the policy 
holder a surrender value on the higher 3 per 
cent. standard., This is directly the reverse of 
conservatism, and the publication from time to 
time of what its reserve would be on the 3 per 
cent. standard is beside the mark. To any dis- 
interested actuary the first part of your last 
paragraph, therefore, would appear, if you will 
pardon me for plain speaking, as absurd, and the 
latter part of the paragraph in reference to the 
Equitable is substantially inaccurate and cer- 
tainly does the very greatest injustice to the 
Equitable. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
Vice-President. 


From the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society of New York. 


I am in receipt of your favor of yesterday’s 
date in which you ask if I approve of the adop- 
tion by life insurance companies generally of a 
3 per cent. standard, and, if so, how it should be 
done. 

This is a subject which requires some thought. 
As you propose to publish the article referred 
to in your issue of this week, I cannot under- 
take to express my views at length. Briefly, I 
may say that it must be apparent to any insur- 
ance manager that the companies must prepare 
to deal with a lower rate of interest in future; 
and this, so far as the question of reserve is con- 
cerned, would not seem to be a difficult thing 
to do. It may be done by charging a higher rate 
of premium, or by reducing the expense ratio— 
particularly the cost of obtaining new business. 

It is on the one hand a question of economical 
management, or on the other, of higher pre- 
miums. Which shall it be? 

Yours truly, 
U. W. Scort, 
President. 
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From the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Your letter of 13th inst., addressed to Presi- 
dent West, who sailed for Europe on the 11th 
inst., has been referred to this department. 
Your inquiry is twofold. The first as to the 
propriety of adopting a 3 per cent. reserve, and 
the next as to how it shall be done. 

The decline in the rate of interest during the 
last ten years has been marked ; but the assump- 
tion that the companies have beer unable and 
are now unable to earn an interest of 4 per cent. 
upon their net reserves is hardly sustained by 
the facts. Few if any companies have failed to 
realize this rate, and in the earning of this each 
has been materially aided by the interest earned 
upon the undivided surplus of the company. So 
far as policies heretofore issued are concerned, 
it is not regarded as probable that it will be 
necessary to compute interest upon a lower basis 
than 4 per cent., which rate will probably con- 
tinue to be obtained during at least the average 
period such policies will be outstanding. 

In May, 1896, this company so far anticipated 
a reduced interest earning as to place all poli- 
cies thereafter issued on the basis of 3% per 
cent., which rate in our view is very sure to be 
realized for many years to come. No exception 
can be taken to the action of those companies 
which out of abundant caution have already 
provided for a reserve on future business on the 
basis of 3 per cent. interest. While the neces- 
sity for this assumption has not yet been made 
entirely clear, we to some extent share the con- 
servative feeling in this regard, and it is prob- 
able that this company within a brief period 
will adopt a similar basis. 

If the future business only is concerned, and 
this is all that is likely to be necessary, the 
method is very simple. Premiums will be cal- 
culated upon the present basis of mortality, 
with the assumption of interest at 3 per cent. 
This means an increase in the rate, but not 
necessarily in the cost of insurance, since this 
will be determined by the actual rate realized 
rather than that which is assumed. 

Yours very truly, 
Gero. K. JOHNSON, 
Vice-President. 
From the Mutual Life Insurartce Company of 
New York. 

In the absence of the President, who is now 
in California, your letter of yesterday, inclos- 
ing proof of an article on the rate of interest, 
has been referred to me. 

The legal standard of interest for life valu- 
ations has always been 4 per cent. in Massa- 
chusetts and some other States, and of late 
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years in nearly all the States. Until two years 
ago every company in this country used rates of 
premium and standards of reserve taken at 4 
per cent. interest, with one or two exceptions, 
and even the exceptional companies carried on 
some portion of their new business with 4 per 
cent. computations, showing that they still re- 
garded that rate as practically safe for many 
years to come. 2 

The first company to initiate the movement 
toward a standard for its entire new business 
higher than the customary 4 per cent. was the 
Mutual Life. And altho the action of this com- 
pany in changing the whole of its new business 
from the 4 per cent. standard took place only in 
the latter part of 1897, its action has already 
been followed and in some respects exceeded by 
two or three other companies, which transact 
part of their new business at 314 per cent. and 
the remainder at 3 per cent., one indeed claim- 
ing to have placed its entire new business on the 
3 per cent. basis. Altho the great majority of 
the companies still use 4 per cent., it is gratify- 
ing to find that the abandonment of that stand- 
ard, first carried into effect some fifteen months 
ago, should have gained so much headway dur- 
ing the short period since elapsed. 

The movement is salutary and conservative. 
The holding of larger reserves adds to the 
strength of the companies, while it cannot add 
in the long run to the actual cost of insurance, 
as adjusted in the dividend calculations, because 
that cost depends on external business facts and 
not on internal computations. Other things 
Leing equal, when large reserves are held the 
dividends are smaller on policies recently issued 
and greater on the same policies in later years. 

The life companies on the Continent of Europe 
still conduct their business quite generally on 
the 3% per cent. basis, and the same is still 
true of some English companies, tho the rate in 
Great Britain is now generally 3 per cent. The 
rate obtainable in this country is lower than 
ever before, and the attention of the managers 
of the life companies is therefore more than 
ever directed to this important question. Your 
present question relates to the answers received 
and published by the Equitable Life to the 
timely inquiries addressed to bankers and others 
by Mr. Alexander for the future guidance of his 
own company. Any sound business man re- 
ceiving leading questions of that sort finds it 
easy, safe and conservative to reply that the 
most secure standard of several under consider- 
ation is that which provides for the largest re- 
serve fund. It is clear that the most undeni- 
ably safe rate of interest to be assumed as re- 
ceivable in future years is the lowest, and the 
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majority of those addressed have naturally and 

properly given their judgment accordingly. 
When the present movement away from the 4 

per cent. standard on all forms of contract was 


initiated by the Mutual Life a year or two ago, 
the downward tendency in the rates of interest 
was not so marked as it has been latterly, but 
even then there were certain advantages attend- 
ing the use of the 3 per cent. standard, and its 
relative merits as compared with 34% per cent. 
were carefully considered from all points of 
view, the reasons in favor of each of these two 
bases being duly entered on the permanent rec- 
ords of the company. 

In view of the fact that all the companies 
were using the 4 per cent. basis for part of their 
business and nearly all of them for the whole 
of their business, it was at that time decided to 
place the new business of this company upon 
the 3% per cent. standard, leaving to future de- 
velopments to determine whether to remain per- 
manently upon that standard or to treat it only 
as a step toward the 3 per cent. basis. 

It is even now by no means certain that we 
have not reached the bottom and that the rates 
of interest obtainable may not hereafter be 
greater than at present. No one will deny that 
taking long periods together rates of interest 
rise as well as fall, and that causes tending to a 
rise may make their appearance at no distant 
day. At this moment much floating capital is 
becoming fixed in ambitious enterprises of mag- 
nitude, both in this country and elsewhere. It 
need hardly be added that a war involving the 
great powers of the earth would raise the aver- 
age rate obtainable during many years to come. 

I naturally favor every conservative effort af- 
fecting the business of life insurance, and not 
least among them this movement toward in- 
creasing the reserve on the entire new business 
of the life companies, started, as this movement 
has been, so short a time ago by the company 
with which I am connected. Permit me to add 
that thus far the Mutual Life has been able to 
earn considerably more than 4 per cent., not 
alone upon its reserve, but upon its entire assets. . 

‘ Very respectfully yours, 
Emory MCCLINTOCK, 
Actuary. 





Insurance Statement. 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The thirty-fifth annual statement of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., 
shows that this old aad well-known company 
has a paid-up capital of $1,000,000. The total 
assets are $25,315,442.46, while the total liabil- 
ities are $21,209,625.36, leaving an “ excess se- 
curity to policy-holders ” of $4,105,817.10. The 
statistics show that the life insurance in force 
at present is $97,352,821.00, while the new life 
insurance written during the past year was $16,- 
087,551. This company has returned $1,254,- 
500.81 to its policy-holders in the Accident De- 
partment during the year 1898, and since the 
year 1864 (the company was chartered in 1863) 
there has been returned to policy-holders $22,- 
464,596.75. This showing is very gratifying to 
all who hold policies in the company, and is en- 
couraging to those who are interested in the 
extension of life insurance business in legiti- 
mate and wise ways. The President of the 
Travelers is Mr. James G. Batterson. 
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PEBBLES. 


THE fool and his: flannels are soon parted. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


.---It might be in order now to investigate 
the expenditures made in investigating the war 
expenditures.—The Hvening News, Detroit. 


..--* These horseless carriages are great 
things.” “ Yes, indeed. I had one once.” “ What 
did you do with it?” ‘“ Outgrew it.”—Jewish 
Comment. 


ey Professor (at last lecture of the term): 


“The examination papers are now in the hands 


of the printer. Are there any questions to be 
asked on the examinations?” oice (from the 
rear): “ Who’s the printer?”’—Yale Record. 


....When next George Dewey came on deck 
His eye was somewhat brighter, 
He bore a well formed rubber stamp 
Inscribed “‘ Returned to Writer! 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....Primus: “ That humorous friend of yours 
has remarkable self-control, hasn’t he?” Se- 
cundus: “Why so?” Primus: “I notice he 
hasn’t written a take-off on ‘The White Man’s 
Burden.’ ”—Wrinkle. 


Merchant Tailor: “ Shirtings? Yes, sir. How 
would you like to have them made up? In this 
style?” Customer: “‘s‘hat’s all right, only I’d 
like to have a little better quality of linenings 
in the collarings and cuffings.”—Chicago Trib- 
une. 

--;:‘‘Oh, Georgie! Who opened the canary’s 
cage?” “YT did. You told me a little bird 
was a-whispering to you when I was naughty, 
so I knew it must be him, as there was no other 
little bird about. So I opened the cage and the 
cat’s eaten him. That’s wot he’s got for telling 
on me.”—Stray Stories. 


UNCLE SAM, LOQUITUR. 


....Investigation is vexation, 
Expansion is as bad, 
McKinley’s make-up puzzles me, 
And Alger drives me mad. 
: —Life. 
. Is there no real critic on these shores 
Yet to be found? O tempora, O mores! 
How gy they judge, who measure all by 
rule, 
While — for them, might dwell in 
e 


’Tis quality not quantity that decides 

The merit of such work as mine—Quid 
rides , 

When will they learn the truth that each 

great writer 

Of prose or poetry—non fit—nascitur? 

When <onne to sneer with condescending 
smile 

At Woman—varium et mutabile? 

Yet why should I the critics heed? What- 
eer 

They say, ’tis mine—squam mentem serv- 
are 


My place among the Immortals is secure, 
*Tis mine,—divino ac humano jure. 

I feel within my breast the sacred fire, 
And I—I know it—non omnis moriar. 


ef on Parnassus’ sacred slope 
I dwel! with Seno and Calliope. 
No marble tomb I crave, no trophies pious, 
My monument is—aere perennius. 
—Longman’s Magazine. 
/ 
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PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send Macaulay’s “ Essay on 
Milton.” » 

NOVEL ACROSTIC, 


All of the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, and 
written one below another, one of the rows of 
letters, reading downward, will spell the name 
of a celebrated alchemist. 

Reading across: 1, The heading of a chapter; 
2, seriousness; 3, pertaining to a certain king 
of Phrygia; 4, violent; 5, peaceful; 6, differ- 
ent from others; 7, a famous Venezuelan gen- 
eral and statesman; 8, a kind of coarse twilled 
cotton stuff; 9, to utter words hastily and in- 
distinctly ; 10, a kind of seasoning. 


CONNECTED DIAGONALS. 


I. Upper BLOCK; reading across only; 1, An 
imaginary being; 2, melody; 3, three goddesses ; 
4, hasten; 5, a city of France. 

II. LEFT-HAND Brock; 1, An old English 
coin; 2, an engraver’s tool; 3, an inmate of 
Squeers’s house; 4, to drudge; 5, iniquity. 

III. RicHt-manD Btiock; 1, An African 
region; 2, helps; 3, a strip of wood fastened on 
transversely to give strength; 4, to sound loudly 
and somewhat harshly; 5, to wave. 

IV. Lower Brook; 1, Discharges; 2, to 
oust; 3, a color; 4, information arranged in 
tabular form; 5, to write or speak in a dull, 
tedious way. 

From 1 to 2, a famous inventor; from 3 te 4, 
a queen of romance. 


CILARADE, 


To tell the truth we all should try; 
In every place, at every time; 
Yet in my first if we should lie 
It never would be thought a crime. 


Why, even the immortal George, 
Who sure in truthfulness excelled, 

Was by stern fate at Valley Forge 
To lie within my first compelled. 


My last asserts religion’s claims; 
The godly all its summons heed; 

To save us from devouring flames 
Its tongue is lifted loud indeed. 


Of course you'll find my total quickly, 
Aitho with rimes he’s coated thickly. 
JENNIE BETTS HARTSWICK. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 9ra. 


CHARADE.—Goldsmith. 

CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—1, Wash- 
ing-ton; 2, cent-re; 3, chain-shot; 4, windiag- 
sheet; 5, hand-some; 6, fathom-able; 7, Peter’s- 
pence; 8, club-foot; 9, in-grain; 10, wise-acre; 
11, drop-scene; 12, pro-pound; 13, line-age; 14, 
driving-rod ; 15, cord-ate; 16, mill-race; 17, link- 
boy; 18, minute-hand; 19, eagle-t. 
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PERSONALS. 


FREDERICK G. BARBADOES, a wealthy col- 
ored man who died in Washington a few weeks 
ago, left the greater part of his fortune to re- 
ligious, charitable and educational institutions 
which were established for the benefit of his 
race. Among those who receive considerable 
bequests are three homes for the aged, six 
churches of various denominations, and six col- 
leges or institutes—Hampton, Tuskegee, Wil- 
berforce, Livingstone, Lincoln and Manassas. 

...-Sefior Don Francisco Silvela, the new 
Premier of Spain, is an eloquent orator, and 
was Minister to France some years ago. In 
1897 he was the leader of the political group 
known as the dissident Conservatives. His pol- 
icy, as set forth in January last, calls for the 
development of Spain’s industrial resources, 
electoral reform, the establishment of a Minis- 
try of Public Works and Commerce, an increase 
of indirect taxes, and the exclusion of politics 
from the administration of justice. 


....-Mr. Ruskin’s eightieth birthday was re- 
cently celebrated at Brantwood. It is reported 
that he seemed quite happy and was deeply 
affected by the many expressions and tokens of 
regard which he received. “It is our hope and 
prayer,” said the Ruskin Societies in their let- 
ter of congratulation, ‘‘ that the joy and peace 
you have brought to others may return in full 
measure to your own heart, filling it with the 
peace which comes from the love of God and the 
knowledge of the love of your fellow men.” 


....-Don Lorenzo Perosi, the young priest- 
composer, who has been called “ the Wagner of 
church music,” and whose fourth oratorio, 
“The Resurrection,’ was heard a few weeks 
ago at Milan, wn the Church of St. Ambrose, is 
twenty-six years old, and was educated in 
music by his father and at the Institute of St. 
Cecilia. He declined a professorship in the 
Conservatory of Parma. A majority of his 
compositions were written in Venice. He is 
now musical director at the Sistine Chapel, and 
his four oratorios and other works are exciting 
great interest in Italy. 

....Returning to this country a few weeks 
ago by way of England from his field of serv- 
ice in Buenos Ayres, Elder Westphal, a: Seventh 
Day Adventist missionary, became acquainted 
with Captain Norman, a wealthy Englishman, 
and invited him to attend the General Confer- 
ence of the Seventh Day Adventists, which was 
held last week at Battle Creek, Mich. The in- 
vitation was accepted. At the Conference Cap- 
tain Norman was so impressed by the doctrines 
brought to his “attention and by the earnestness 
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of the delegates that he gave to the Church 
$400,600, half of which will be used in support 
of missions in India, Australia and South 
America. 


....In last week’s list of the victims of the 
Christian Science delusion were Mrs. Frederick 
C. Ellis of Colorado Springs, and the wife of 
Col. Charles C. Rivers of Chelsea, Mass. While 
riding on her bicycle Mrs. Ellis was run down 
and severely hurt by runaway horses. Two 


. physicians attended her, but before they had 


ascertained what her injuries were they were 
dismissed by her husband, a prominent Chris- 
tian Scientist, who declared that she had suf- 
fered no injury whatever. She died a few hours 
later. A physician had been summoned to at- 
tend Mrs. Rivers, who was suffering from par- 
alysis, and he was confident that she would re- 
cover. He was displaced by Scientist “ heal- 
ers,” and she lived but a few days. 


...-Rear-Admiral George W. Melville, whose 
comments upon the Naval Personnel act were 
published in THe INDEPENDENT last week, has 
been Chief Engineer of the Navy since 1887, 
and the navy owes much to his technical knowl- 
edge, good judgment and ingenuity. But it is 
not only as a designer and maker of the ma- 
chinery of war ships that he has shown his abil- 
ity. He has been an intrepid explorer of the 
polar regions. His experience in the “ Jean- 
nette” with De J.ong, his retreat from the 
wrecked vessel through Siberian wastes, his re- 
markable search for the bodies of De Long and 
his companions, and his voyage to the rescue of 
the dying men at Cape Sabine will never be 


forgotten by those who are familiar with the 


history of Arctic exploration. 


....Major Jesse M. Lee, whose searching but 
courteous cross-examination of witnesses” be- 
fore the military court which is inquiring as to 
the army’s beef has attracted attention, entered 
the army as a private in 1861, served for many 
years in the regular infantry on the frontier, 
and is known as a friend of the Indian and the 


negro. While he was acting as agent for the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes he exposed a job by 
which these Indians had been robbed of $60,- 
000. During the recent war he recruited a 
regiment of colored immunes, and urged that 
all the officers of it should be negroes, in order 
that the colored soldiers, in whom he had great 
confidence, might have full opportunity to show 
what they could do, without any race division 
of responsibility. Those who know him say 
that in the beef investigation he is moved only 
by his regard for the rank and file and his 
hatred .of wrong. 
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3 ‘‘Peace Hath 
Heér Victories 


No less renowned than war,’’ said Milton, 
and now, in the Spring, is the time to get a 
peaceful. victory over the impurities which 
have been accuniulating in the blood during 


winter’s hearty eating. The banner of peace 
is borne aloft by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, It is 
America’s Greatest Spring Medicine, 





JHE DowaGER 
CORSET 


FOR STOUT FIGURES. 
The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 


requirements of stout figures. 
ade in three lengths: Extra long, long, and medium 
sizes ch. 


Style 550, heavy coutille, satteen strips: sizes ? to 80, $2 00; 
31 to 36, $2.25 ; 87 to 43, $2.50. White, drab and blac 


Style 550, sey netting (white only); boat) 2 to 90, $2.00; 
3110 86, $2.25 ; 87 to 43, $2.50. 


Style 614, fine satteen. It+lian finish; sizes 22 to 30, $3.50 
31 to 3, $3. 15: 87 to 43, $4.00 White, drab and black. 


Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets. 


ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Ask your dealer first. If he can’t supply you, a mone’ ‘ -order 
sent us, with size, length, and color plainly specified. will bring 
corset to you free of expense, Send for IHustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. CHI AGO, ILL, 





No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 


it. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





De Potter's 
High-Class 
Tours, 
Mediterra- 
nean, panes all parts of Central Europe; British 
Isles; also Norway, North 
Cape, Russia, etc. Various and 
well-matured itineraries. Superior con- 
ductors. Select parties ie gerad 6, 
June ro, June 24, and July 4. Unequalled arrangements, Inclu- 
sive cost. ae World Tourist Guide,” illust., free. 
. DE POTTER, 46 Broadwiy, New York, Dept B. 


OUR GROUNDS 
anp GARDEN..... 


Will have fresh interest when our Garden Manual has been 
read. Sent free. We offer practical and skilled aid to those 
who want beautiful grounds and success in gardening, with 
economy. Our prices adinit of no competition, For instance, 
sixty best varieties Shrubs nne ‘Trees, ten 
fur adollar. $8.00 per 1 


THE SHADY HILL NURSERY co., 
102 State St., Boston, Mass. 








Feneteroruncl awaiting claimants in New York. Legal search 
made for unclaimed estates and legacies. 
TO KEMPNER, Lawyer, 94 World Building, N. Y. 


LIP -READING 


taught to persons totally or partially deaf. STAMMERING 
and other speech defects cured. 
DAVID GREENE, 144 West 44th St., New York. 


90000000000 


A Rew 
Lease of Life 


is enjoved by those who change 
from an impoverished diet of ordi- ¢ 
nary flour to one of lite-giving, 
; tissue-building qualities. ature 
places in the wheat berry these 
healthful elementsin abundance and 
‘wisdom requires that we use them 
all and do not sacrifice the best of 
‘them on account of color. In our 
foolish prejudice for white bread we 
do this very thing, and man in mill- 
ing into white flour removes them 
nearly all, leaving little but starch 


Franklin Mills Flour 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


retains all the mineral elements of ‘ 
the wheat. phosphatic and nitrogen- 
ous, and is, therefore, rich in nour- 
ishment for the whole body. 


If your grocer does not have it,'send us his 
name and your order —we will see that you are 
3 supplied, Send postal fur Booklet-—FREE, 


MADE ONLY BY > 
$ rrannun MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
Dana abaabad 
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$1.00 per 


PIANO © Vetome 
—CLASSICS 


The music is printed on good paper 
from the engraved plates used in print- 
ing sheet music. Bound in heavy paper, 
cloth back, cover. 








Classic Four Hands. 
Classical Pianist. 
Piano Classics, Vol. I. 
Piano Classics, Vol. Il. 
Piano Classics, Vol. Ill. 
Selected Classics. 32 compositions, 
Students’ Classics. 37 compositions, 
Young People’s Classics, Vol. I. 


51 compositions. 
Young People’s Classics, Vol. Il. 
48 compositions, 


Send for Catalogue Books of Music. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price $1.50a Vear, Single Copies 15c. 
A monthly publication edited by Puirip Hare. 
The musical news of the world—reviews, criti- 
cisms and articles by eminent musical writers, 
SIxTEEN-PaGE SuPPLEMENT OF New Music by 
celebrated composers, with each number. Send 
for pr.mium lists. Agents wanted. 


I9 compositions, 
42 compositions, 
44 compositions. 
31 compositions, 
29 compositions, 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


Published monthly. Subscription Price 25c. a 
Year. Send ac. stamp for sample copy, contain- 
ing two pieces of music. 

All Musical Publications, 


Send us your orders, 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, = BOSTON 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., = = NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & CO., = PHILADELPHIA 


Watehes, Diamonds, ancFine Jewelty 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cort- 
landt Street, have a fine and carefully selected stock 
of choice Diamonds and other Gems,: Fine Gold 
Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Attention is 
called to our several grades of TIME KEEPING 
WATCHES, all made especially for our house and 
bearing our name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


“The Benedict” 


Perfect Collar and : 
Cuff Button, SIDE VIEW. 


is Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and Sterling 
ilver. 
The GENUINE BENEDICT BUT- 





“NOTE”! 
TON has the name ‘‘ BENEDICT” and date of 
patent stamped upon it! 

A set of tour makes an acceptable present ! 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., N, Y, 





y 
Medicated 


Leaves the Skin 
Soft and Smooth 


Sample Cake mailed 
upon receipt of - 2c. 
Full-sized Cake, - 15c. 


Address Dept. I 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
‘Glastonbury, Conn. 


READING NOTICES. 


IOWA LOANS. 





closure. The Union Cen 

it is loaning there also but never had a forclosure or never 
owned a foot of ground by reason of money loaned 
thereon, The Northwestern Life says that on Dec. 31, 1897, 
it had $2,649,141.78 loaned in the state and the company does 
not ownan acre of farm land. There are only three classes of 
men that positively object to loaning on Iowa farms. The 
man that won’t because of dense orance ; the man that 
wants to but doesn’t know how, and the man that a 
all the virtues the loans but wants a bigger in t 
rate than conditions justify. 


ON TV WASHINGTON UNDER PERSONAL 
ESCORT. 

The fourth of the present series of Pennsylvania Railroad 
three-day personally-conducted tours to Washington, D. C., 
will leave weeny March 28. The rate, $14.50 from New 
York. $11.50 from hiladelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points, includes necessary expenses during the 
entire trip—transportation, hotel accommodations, an 
Capitol guide fees. An experienced Chaperon will also ac- 
company the rty. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information apply to ticket 
agents ; Tourist Apes: 1196 Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or address . W. oy Assistant 
— Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
—, v. 


The banking house of Wm. Cossitt Cone & Co.. of 44 Broad 
Street, this city, members of the Consolidated Stock Ex- 
change, have recently issued their Customers’ Special Stock 
Report, which contains much information that will be of in- 
terest to all who have investments tomake. A copy of this 
report will be sent free to subscribers of THe INDEPENDENT 
upon application, 
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Doesn't Float or Sink 


 __Pearline. And why should you want it to? 
It does better—permeates and fills the water 
with the best knowa and most economical 
cleanser; no wrestling with slippy soap, or 
back-breaking wash board; no waiting till 
the water gets soapy. 

Pearline is handier and more conven- 

ient to use than any soap. 
S Washing with Pearline is peasy quick- 

est and most economical 


OR ne ee 








Extension-Top ith 
double uble fenders Sombietay with ‘side 


WE HAVE 
NO AGENTS, § sieneferven” ect osloer 


but have sold Be the user as g00d as retails for $110. 
| di t facto: f 











NU 
Send for Large Free Catalogue. “IAS 0114 BYE | io SK 
ELKHART rs 
bp coma at and Harness Manfg. Co., 
ELKHART, INDIANA. 


A R KI AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in beau- 
tiful free booklet ree sample soap if 

Ll N SOAPS 222: 

The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin t., Buffalo, N.Y. 


our OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT. OCT. 20TH NOV 17TH 24TH. 


ams} | LEWIS & CONGER, 


ta IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
religt of Lage 9. At 


og never been equalled f te ggg 
res } " on the mar- i 
= cane asc aeneee e Qrockery, China and Glassware. 
RACTICAL | farmers have dem-|| *tetssneva tine anter nr hath 
onstrated by comparative test the 
and Hospital Req- 


Broows, Brushes, Carpet rie ara Firevlace G 
‘ s : y urse! 
high crop-producing value of wineea ‘Afternoon Tes Weties, Coffee Me- 


[) A 6 ANIMAL BONE Goods delivered free t» any part of the Greater New York, or 
RLING FERTILIZERS aie and delivered to any station within 100 miles 
They meet all requirements of field 130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
and garden crops and BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 
L. B. DARLING are the most NEW YORK. 
FERTILIZER CO., 


Pawtucket, 1. | ECONOMICAL sore t¥e> Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S © 


NEW BOOKS. 


General Sherman. 


By General M. F. Force, A new volume in The Great 
Commanders Series, edited by General JAMES 
GRANT WiLson.. With Portrait and Maps. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The author of this volume, a practiced writer and one of Sher- 
man’s division commanders, accompanied him in the Atlanta cam- 
paign and in the march to the sea. It is no slight compliment to 
General Force to say that his biography of Sherman maintains the 
high level of merit which characterizes the entire series, and in- 
dicates the good judgment of General Sherman in selecting him, as 
he did, for his tiographer. Several of the con: luding chapters of 
the volume were written by General J. D. Cox at the request of 
the author, owing to a temporary loss of health and his desire not 
to delay its appearance, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


The Fairy-Land of Science. 


By ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY, author of ‘‘ A Short His- 
tory of Natural Science,’’ ‘‘ Botanical Tables for 
Young Students,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The publishers of ‘‘ The Fairy-Land of Science,” with the assist- 
ance of the talented, authoress, have considerably ex'ended the 
original volume, adding to it more or less extended notices: of the 
latest scientific discoveries in the departments treated, and ampli- 
fying with fuller detail such portions as have grown in importance 
and interest since the first publication of the work more than 
twenty years ago. 


Letters to a Mother. 


By Susan E, Biow, author of ‘‘ Symbolic Fducation,’’ 
‘*The Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich 
Froebel’s Mother-Play,’’ ‘‘The Songs and Music of 
Friedrich Froebel’s Mother-Play,’’ etc. The Inter- 
national Education Series. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The object of the present book is to explain in language ad- 
dressed to the general publ c the phiawopber ot Froebel. Its author 
finds it necessary for this purpose to take up the most important 
doctrines one after the other as they were developed in the Mutter 


und Kose Lieder, and show their equivalents in the different sys- 
tems of thought that prevail. 





By Berwen Banks. 


By ALLEN RaAtnr, author of ‘‘ Mifanwy, a Welsh Singer,” 
‘Torn Sails,’’ etc. No, 260, Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 
50 cents, 


Allen Raine has revealed a new field to novel readers in his sen- 
sitive and vivid sketches of village life in Wales. He has never 
made the mistake of subordinating human interest to envircnment, 
but his characters always live and move and their individuality is 
felt throughout. ‘‘ By en Banks” will be found to represent a 
strengthening of the author’s hold upon readers and a broadening 
of his powers, 


The Procession of Life. 


By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. No. 259, Apple 
tons’ Town and Country Library,. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


This strong story of modern life in California offers a series cf 
vivid. pictures of varied social conditions, ranch life, land specula- 
tions, and other aspects of the subject which are presented with 
singular force and skill. The author has the art of telling an inter- 

ing story, and his keen powers of observation and ability in 
characterization will attract attention to his work. 


The Story of Geographical 
Discovery. 
By Josep JAcors. A new volume in the Library of 


Useful Stories. With Maps and [ilustrations. 
16mo. . Cloth, 40 Cents. 


This fascinating epitome of discovery will prove a book of 
universal interest. With rare tact and s sawighen the author pic- 
tures the salient phases of geographical discovery in ancient and 
modern times. The fieid whic he covers is a vast one, but his 
ah gnng esis the interest of the theme. His book is a remark- 
able and accurate summary of the subject, which will be found of 
general value. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers ; or they will be sent by mail, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., - 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


26J0HNST..N.Y, THE BEST MADE. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos tn 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and Square 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos, Also, second-hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-1H East 14th Street. 
NEW YORK. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 


Sample Book" Free *,Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass 


so (Dr SAACTHOMBONS EYE WATER 











EASTER NUMBER 


 teridg sO vaca 
The Independent. - 
March 30 will be issued the annual Easter 
Number, which will contain a number of valuable 


articles. This will be the largest issue since the 
Christmas Number. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130-Fulton St., New York. 
5 CENTS A COPY. 
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JE gains wisdom in a happy way 
who gains it by the experience of 
others. In painting why not avail 

yourself of the advice of those who have had 

the greatest experience — the painters. 
Competent, practical painters everywhere 

use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 


They know they cannot afford to use any- 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphi 


thing else. 





By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


a. 
MORLEY FR EE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 Wilham St., New York. 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. . 
It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
Passes in 


a sealed 


j oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 

facturer to the consumer} 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor, Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


role re, oi, Croup, ; 
Asthma,Colds: 


Hundreds of thousands of mothers use Vepe-Greqaiont 
Do You? Cresolene cures Whooping C ough 
every time; stops.¢:roup almost immediately, and if used 
at once will cure a (*° 
arise. I. N. Love 





have in- 
i.” 


, ases recove b 
y others affected.” Descriptive booklet 
with testimcntals tree. ‘Sold by all druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 68 Wall St., New York. 
Schieffelin & Co., New sheep U.S. ec 
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it is always well to re- 
member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 
is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether ° 
in calico or fine prints. 
When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 
































ted with 


SORE ass) 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 











The St. Denis, |. 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
IDOL PIE DD OPI” 












yes TOUR for small, select party of young ladies 
startingin May. Terms reasonable. References ge and 
ong en for further information P.O, Box 188, Wash- 
ington, 


GARDEN CITY HOTEL 


Carden City, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Forty minutes from: New York City or Brooklyn, 
via Long Island Railroad. A brick structure, with all 
modern im OMS LA and conveniences. 


O09 OM: SLA RG E ANI ly Ales, 


Glee. inclosed sun parlor 300 feet in length heate 


8 
FINEST GOLF LINKS IN THE COUNTRY. 
Special rates for families wishing to remain 
throughout the winter. Tilustretes booklet, terms, 
&c., on application to F.C. SA ORD, Manager. 











FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steam. 
BERMUDA. ® weekly. Frost unknown. Ma 
a@ impossible. 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


Setpet, wate, WEST INDIES. 


meals and sta’ 
aan further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


63-pa e book (illustrated) describing Cathedral Route, 

ele ‘athers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts, will be 

oe -d three-cent stamp. Circulars describing Harwich 

kk of Holland Royal Mail Route, only twin-screw 
pon p line from England to Continental Europe, free. 


GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND. 362 Broadway. N Y. 


E U O P E Excursions leave April 1, 22; May 6, 
@ 20, 27: June 10, 24; July 1, 5, at $o2s 
up, Gazette and vow owe: free. 
C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


EUROPE, | ickwas'Anp central euRorE, 
by P: AMILLE THURWANGER 














(ee SP ESA 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Newspaper. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
3 "Sueini-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of Subscription : $2.00 a year, or at that rate for any part of 
ayear. Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


oy le copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
oreign Country in the amet: Union $1.56 a year extra. 














FINANCIAL. 
THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets. .......-...-.--: - +++» $8,000,000 


Offers gs per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1st 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEBS, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Wm. Cossitt Cone & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
44 BROAD + einpeode sid YORK. 
We have just imued a Say report 
STOC K 


8s. 
It will be turntnei free upon application in person or by letter 
at our Offices 































